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The gratitude of the Government 


has been expressed now that we are responsible for two areas in Tanganyik: 
ES popes Nyasa as well as Unyamwezi, where we have worked for many years 
jus yet 


another Mission Field 


increases our commitments. It is the desire of the missionaries and the Colonie 
Government to extend our work amongst the women and girls and a woman docto: 
and small hospitals in each of these areas would be much welcomed. 


The education probiem 


in the mission fields is becoming increasingly prominent. Government authoritie 
are encouraging the spread of Schools, and in consequence the demands made on th 
Mission are greater than ever. Will you please help us to meet our increase: 
expenditure ? 


Contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged b 


(lpg. aid oF sonnei eae 
MonaviaN Miccions === 


President : SIR GEORGE H. HUME 
J.P., M.P., L.C.C, 
(The oldest Protestant Missionary Church, 1732). 
* A British Society directed by a British Board. 
FOREIGN STAMPS will be gratefully received, the sale of which helps the funds of the Associatio: 





PICTURES & FRIEZES 


IN BRIGHT COLOURS 


FOR 


DECORATION & EDUCATION 


Large Size. Many Subjects. Inexpensive 
a 


Write for free prospectuses in colour 


PHILIP & TACEY LTD. 


69 to 79 FULHAM HIGH STREET 
LONDON : ENGLAND 

















EVANGELICAL RECONSTRUCTION 
IN EUROPE 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY (1846-1945) the cause of the 
Evangelical and Protestant Churches throughout the world has been the 
concern of the World’s Evangelical Alliance. Freedom of conscience and worship 
has been secured for those subjected to persecution for their Faith in countries of 
Europe and in remote corners of the earth. 


Accounts which have come out of the darkness of tyrannised Europe and Asia, 
of the appalling sufferings of Christians during the war, have shocked Christians 
in this Country. The Alliance is now planning to bring them assistance in their 
valiant fight for the Truth. 


PROSPECTS OF PEACE 


The World’s Evangelical Alliance believes that the Divine Call is to plan 
NOW to succour,jthe Evangelical Churches of the Continent. The task 
is a formidable one, but, as we labour and pray, opportunities will come. 
We are alert to the need—we do not know what difficulties will confront 
us—but we must be ready for action as soon as the doors open. 


A CALL FOR YOUR HELP 


We ask for the earnest prayers of every reader that our plans may be 
Divinely inspired. Think of the needs, and give accordingly. 

WE ASK, TOO,‘THAT YOU WILL GIVE PRACTICAL AID FOR THE 
FURTHERANCE OF THE WORK, that we may not be restricted 
through lack of funds. Your sympathetic and practical interest will 
encourage us in the laborious tasks that lie ahead. 

Gifts should be forwarded to the General Secretary as below. Cheques 
or postal orders should be made payable to the ‘‘ World’s Evangelical 
Alliance (British Organisation),”’ and crossed ‘Barclays Bank Ltd.,”’ 
Bloomsbury Branch. 


ANOTHER WAY TO HELP 


By becoming a member of the Alliance, you will regularly receive reports 
of our work. You will become a co-worker with the Alliance in this 
forward movement for the Kingdom of God. Will you kindly complete 
this form TO-DAY and send it 


ee ae a Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


To The General Secretary, Mr. H. Martyn Gooch, M.B.E., 
The World’s Evangelical Alliance (British Organisation), 
30 Bedford Place, Russell Square, London, W.C.1 


| | 
! | 
| 
| 
| 
| I wish to become a member of the World’s Evangelical Alliance | 
i (British Organisation), please send me the form of application I 
1 for Membership. | 
i 
| 
1 
i 
UJ 





(Rev., Mr., Mrs. or Miss) x ; ; 


Address ; ! 
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Learning and Liking it— 
with °“PLASTICINE ° 


Creative talent often inherent in young minds is 
quickly brought to light with the aid of Harbutt’s 
‘Plasticine.’ Clean, safe and hygienic, it is the 
ideal scholastic modelling medium. Limited 
supplies only available. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 








143 BATHAMPTON, BATH, ENGLAND 

















SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL oe 
and AFRICAN STUDIES! | -7¢Sbyterian 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 





Chur ch of England 





Carries on work in South- 








LANGUAGES East China, in Bengal among 

The School provides elementary Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
and advanced courses in most in the Straits Settlements among 
Asiatic and African languages and Straits- born and immigrant 
the cultures relating thereto in Chinese. It co-operates with the 
the following six departments : Church of Christ in China, the 

India, Burma and Ceylon Church in Formosa, and with 

Far East other indigenous Churches. 

Near and Middle East 

Africa ee 

Phonetics and Linguistics For Information apply to 

Oriental History and Law Rev. JAS. RAE, M.A., B.D. 
Special attention is given to the Miss J. GALT, B.A. 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- Temporary Offices : 
ties for research are provided for 134 GEORGE STREET, 
those on leave. LONDON, W.1 


























100 YEARS OF MEDICAL SERVICE 
THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


founded in 1841 still carries on its work of.(1) Training students as fully qualified Medical 

Missionaries ; over 300 have been helped to go out under the different Missionary Societies. 
55 to the London Missionary Society; 36 to the Church Missionary Society; 70 to 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these formerly United Free Church of Scotland); 19 to 
the English Presbyterian Church; 19 to the Baptist Missionary Society; 18 to the 
Methodist Missionary Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian Church; 6 to the China 
Inland Mission; 13 to the E.M.M.S.; and 68 to various others. Two accepted 
Missionaries working with the Red Cross in Free China. The number of students 
at present in training is 24. 

@) os a re SO Sie tome students work; and (3) Maintains a 

ospital in Nazareth and Damascus. you help to send Ambassad 
throughout this troubled world ? ae Lane Se ey 





Office: 56 GEORGE SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 8 










































































The Mission Field 
of Challenge, 
Need and Opportunity 


Prayer Literature about the Spiritual Darkness of 34,000,000 
people can be obtained from :— 


CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 









































United Society for Christian Literature 
R.T.S. 1799 C.L.S. (India) 1858 C.L.S. (China) 1884 


Allocates its annual income in response to 
the Missionary Societies’ needs for current 
literature programmes, It is particularly 
concerned with territories where production 


New Titles in 
AFRICA’S OWN LIBRARY 


(a series designed to stimulate Africans to 


without Christian subsidy would be econo- 
micallyimpossible. By supporting it you aid 
your own Society to use the printing press 
as a missionary in the most needy fields. 

The Society has to maintain its work in 
India at Madras, Bangalore, and Mysore ; 
in Ceylon at Colombo; in Free China at 
Chengtu (pending return to Hankow and 
Shanghai); and in Rhodesia on the Copper 
Belt. At home its War-reading Fund is 
continually drawn on by Chaplains and 
other agencies among our and our Allies’ 
Troops, and its Post-war Aid Fund has 
just been inaugurated to meet the needs 
of the ravaged lands. The opportunity to 
give help is enormous. 


If you would like to help in this, please 
address your contribution to the Secretaries. 


take an interest in reading of the great 
tribes and personalities of their continent) 


(9) OLD AND NEWIN SIERRA 


LEONE 
Max Gorvie ls. 6d. net 
(10) ONE CHURCH FOR 
NIGERIA 
Isaac O. Delano 1s. 3d. net 


In preparation 
(11) THE GOLD COAST AKAN 
J. B. Danquah, Ph.D. ls. 6d. net 


(12) A KING FOR AFRICA 


G. E. F. Laing (Kofi Egyir-Kuma), Gold 
ls. 6d. net 


Coast 








Doran Court, Reigate-road, Redhill, Surrey 





















































10th Anniversary 
of The Upper Room 


Ten years ago The Upper Room, a devotional quarterly, began 
as a venture of faith. To-day it has grown to a circulation of 
2,350,000 copies per issue, and is going to every country of 
the globe. 


Men and women in the armed forces receive 500,000 copies of 
each issue. Letters by the thousands tell how ‘The Upper 
Room has found a place in many a soldier’s heart.’ 


Printed in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and Braille, The Upper 
Room has a world-wide field of service, limited only by the 
wartime paper shortage. As soon as paper restrictions are 
over, its circulation should undoubtedly continue the phenomenal 
growth which has enabled it in its first ten years to break all 
records for religious periodicals. 


The issue for April, May, and June is the Easter 
Number, probably the richest of the year, because 
of the season covered in its daily devotions. Send 
in your order TO-DAY for the number of copies 
you need. 


The Upper Room—larger size 44x7 inches, New 
Pocket Edition 34x44 inches—is available (English 
and Spanish Editions) in quantities of 10 or more to 
one address at 5 cents per copy, post-paid. Single 
yearly subscriptions in U.S., Canada, and Latin America, 
30 cents, post-paid ; four years, $1.00. Other coun- 
tries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. Special envelopes 
for remailing the Easter Number, $1.00 per 100. 


Address all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Ink Powder in a Coneentrated Form 








ee tl 


INK POWDER 





takes the place of old-fashioned liquid ink 


By purchasing your ink requirements in powder form, freightage charges 
and storage space are reduced to a minimum. No experience is needed to 
make ink from ‘*‘Diamine’’ Ink Powder. It can be made in a moment with 
cold water. It contains no ‘‘free acid,’ remains clear to the last drop, and 
does not corrode steel nibs. The ink turns an excellent black. 


For many years, Government Departments, Municipal Authorities, Railway 
Companies, Banks, etc., throughout the world have adopted this method of 
purchasing their ink supplies, which shows a saving of approximately 75°) when 
compared with liquid ink. The saving in freight is about 95%. 





THE A COMPARISON 
IDEAL een 


sizes of one quart 
IN K FOR bottle of liquid 
ink > 
and canister 
EXPORT one 
produce this 

quantity. 
Specially packed to meet 
climatic conditions. we 


DIAMINE 


WRITE FOR FULL 
DETAILS AND PRICE 
LIST TO: 


Messrs. T. WEBSTER & CO. LTD. 


Makers of the largest and best varieties and sizes of ink powders, 
also liquid inks, gums, pastes, Blackboard Paint, and Renovator 


““DIAMINE ” WORKS, TARIFF ST., LIVERPOOL 5, Eng. 


U/L) - LG 
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AFTER THE VICTORY 
THE WOMEN OF NEW INDIA AND NEW CHINA 
will need all the help that 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF THE WEST 
can give. 
But the Ranks of C.E.Z.M.S. missionaries in the field 
will be sorely depleted. 
MORE MISSIONARIES AND MONEY WILL BE 
NEEDED. 


Help us Build up a Victory Fund for the New Advance. 


Donations large and small thankfully received by the Financial Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


= 
= 
= 
= 
— 
= 
: 
& 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
=] 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 19/21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 











CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


TWO SUGGESTIONS 
1. Read THE C.M.S. OUTLOOK: War-Time Edition. 


This is the Society’s official magazine, containing both foreign 
and home news, with short articles from missionaries. 


Price 1d. monthly (2/- per year post free). 





2. Join THE C.M.S. READERS’ CLUB. 
For an annual subscription of Five Shillings, the Society will 
undertake to send you : 
The C.M.S. Outlook, monthly (or the C.M.S. Pocket Book). 
The Review of the Year. 
The Bi-Monthly Prayer Paper. 
All pamphlets issued on C.M.S. work up to 3d., and 
All new free papers as published. 





Orders should be sent to the Manager 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, C.M. HOUSE 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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‘ROUND THE 
CLUB-ROOM FIRE’ 


A Book of informal talks for Youth 
Clubs on Problems of Work, Leisure 
and Relationships 
Aims at helping the young people in 
the difficult task of living their daily 
lives and giving them a standpoint 
from which they can face the tests of 

adult life with confidence and hope. 
Prepared by a sub-committee of the 
British Lessons Council, and pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Free 
Church Federal Council’s Youth 
Committee by Free Church Publish- 
ing Houses. 
Edited by 
E. H. HAYES and R. G. MARTIN, M.A. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


(POSTAGE 3d.) 


HATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


| 4 Black Friars Lane, London, E.C4 














HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA 


This union institution has been estab- 
lished for about fifteen years. Here 
missionaries and Indian Christian 
evangelists of different denominations, 
and from many parts of India, are 
gaining background knowledge of 
Islam, in order that they may present 
their great message of Christian faith 
and hope to Muslims. For this work 
they need very special intellectual and 
spiritual preparation, and a high type 
of courage and good judgment. 

During the absence of the Principal, 
Dr Dwight M. Donaldson, who will be 
on furlough in the U.S.A. (address: 
c/o International Missionary Council, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City), 
hoping to raise money for the “‘ Henry 
Martyn School Property Fund,’ in- 
quiries and contributions should now 
be sent to: 


Rev. J. W. SWEETMAN, 
Acting Principal and Treasurer, 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 

ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA. 
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For 150 years the 
LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


has preached ‘The Glorious Gospel 
of the Blessed Ged’ 


* 


INTO ACTION 
By 
A. M. CHIRGWIN, M.A., D.D. 


‘ This book, though modest in size, 
deserves careful study not only by 
Christian people but by all who 
have at heart the welfare of the 
Natives.’—Expository Times. 


Price 2s. 9d. post free 
5: 


COMING TOGETHER 
By 
A. M. CHIRGWIN, M.A., D.D. 


‘A thousand Churches ought to 
spend £1 from their income in 
putting a baker’s dozen into circula- 
tion among their leading members.’ 
—British Weekly. 


Price 1s. 9d. post free 
* 
Ready April 

GLORIOUS COMPANY 
By 

CECIL NORTHCOTT, M.A. 

The Triple Jubilee Story of the 

L.M.S. 


Price 5s. 4d. post free 


From _— 
LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.I. 













































Two identical stakes were buried in Termite- 
infested ground. Result: that on left (treated 
with ‘‘ Atlas A’’) undamaged : that on right (un- 
treated) attacked and largely destroyed. Test 
conducted in Rhodesia by an independent body. 


Scores of similar tests and the practical experience 
of users in termite-infested regions throughout the 
world have established beyond doubt that ‘‘ Atlas 
A’’ Wood Preservative renders every class of 
timber, both native and imported, immune from 
insect attack. 


Once timber is thoroughly treated with this 
Preservative, no insect will touch it or stay in the 
vicinity. Yet, ‘‘Atlas A’’ is quite odourless. 
Surfaces treated can subsequently be painted or 
varnished, as desired. 


In addition to providing complete protection against 
ligniperdous insects, ‘‘ Atlas A’’ also arrests and 
prevents dry rot and fungi, and renders timber 
highly resistive to fire. 


The treatment is simple—either brush-coating or 
immersion—and as ‘‘ Atlas A’’ is supplied highly 
concentrated (for dilution with water) the cost is 
very reasenable. Send now for full particulars of 


CLAS: 


(1ee) MAASAI 


Available in two grades, STANDARD (stainless) and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs. : 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 








ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 





Agents in principal commercial 
centres of all free countries, 
including the following: 


ANGOLA Robert Hudson & Sons 
(P.W.A.) Ltd., Luanda & Lobito 

BELGIAN - > Geyter, Elizabeth- 
Conco 


B. GuIANA Booker Bros. McConnell & 
‘o. Ltd., Demerara 
BriTISH Ny ” Methado & Sons, 
Honpuras Belize 
B. W. Inpies Stockists throughout 
Cryton . Lee, Hedges & Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 84, Colombo 
InpiaA. . Denis Malcolm & Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 438, Bombay 
Elford Edwards Ltd., 
7 Old Court House St., 
Calcutta 
Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd., 
UGANDA P.O. Box 667, Nairobi 
Mauritius R. Hudson, Boite Postale 
161, Port Louis 
. H. V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 253, Pieter- 
maritzburg 
Ruopesia Harrison & Hughson Ltd., 
Box 508, Salisbury ; Bula- 
wayo and Ndola. 
Sammenenians S. Davis & Co. Ltd., 
Dar-es-Salaam & Tanga 
Transvaac S. Harding, P.O. Box 
2233, Johannesburg 
West British & African Eng. Co. 
AFRICA Ltd., Accra, Sekondi, 
Lagos, and Freetown 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 

. basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 

atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford Schocl 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A,, S.T.M., 
or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental). 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


ALEXANDER CONVERSE PURDY, B.D., Ph.D., Acting President. 
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MASS EDUCATION AND RURAL AFRICA 
By N. LANGFORD-SMITH 


§ tore is a vital and direct relationship between the African and 

the soil; he depends on it for his daily food; he lives on it and 
is close to it always; it is a fundamental part of his philosophy and 
religion; in it are the roots of his very soul. The process of mass 
education will bring many changes. Will it tend to uproot the African 
from the soil? If it does, he will lose his soul—unless, indeed, he can 
find it anew, but who can say that he will? This article is written out 
of a conviction that herein lies a danger far more grave than is 
generally realized, and in the hope that it is not yet too late for fuller 
consideration to be given it. This does not imply general disapproval 
of the whole programme envisaged in the memorandum on Mass 
Education in African Society, which is courageous and in many 
respects inspiring; it does, however, suggest that there should be a 
re-orientation round a fundamental purpose which is not explicit in 
the memorandum. Nor should we discard the existing educational 
structure—change must be evolutionary; but it should be purposive. 
This article is concerned only with the rural foundation in which 
the writer believes that purpose is to be found. 

What is the aim of mass education of the African? The memor- 
andum defines it as ‘designed to enable [the whole community] to 
maintain their own cohesion under the stress of powerful influences 
and to reap for themselves the advantages which the changing 
conditions of life may offer’. 

Cohesion and change: the memorandum deals at length with the 
latter, but appears to give scant attention to the former. In this it 
follows Lord Hailey who, while recognizing the double function of 
education in Africa ‘to provide the African with a better equipment 
for dealing with his own environment and to prepare him for the 
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changes to which that environment will increasingly be subject’,* 
stresses the latter and says quite bluntly, ‘In Africa education is, and 
is intended to be, an instrument of change’.* It is dangerous to 
assume that cohesion will take care of itself. Social change brought 
by the impact of new culture, religion, trade, industry and travel is 
terribly if unavoidably disruptive; things are happening at a breath- 
taking speed which catches up the African and whirls him along 
willy-nilly, and it may. be too late when he begins to realize what his 
community life meant to him before, and how much he needs it 
now. That community is rural, of the soil, and when the African 
leaves the soil it is hard to go back: the instinctive bond has been 
broken; and in his absence others have claimed his land. It is true 
there is as yet, in East Africa, no marked cleavage of this kind, and 
it is po to exaggerate. But in such matters it is difficult to get 
proof until it is too late to do anything about it, and there are clear 
signs for those with eyes to see. Growing realization of the power of 
money has led in many places to two developments: an emphasis on 
economic as distinct from food crops, and the habit of leaving the 
crops to the women while the men go off to paid employment. The 
first of these may adjust itself as the process of distribution brings a 
money value to food crops; it is in the second that the main danger 
to the community lies. How long can these broken homes survive? 
How long will African women be content with the labourer’s réle 
at home? Will any educated women do so? For—here’s the rub— 
mass education means the education of the women too, and their 
release from ‘the main burden of cultivation’. It would seem that, by 
a concentration of educational forces on the processes of change, the 
divorce of the African from the soil will be complete. 

That such is not the intention of those who drew up the 
memorandum is readily conceded. They stress the need of ‘an assess- 
ment, and if necessary a survey, of the community as it is living at 
present’, to give point to the educational activities proposed. If such 
a survey is to be of any value, it should be made at once, before all 
these forces are let loose. 

Are we educating the African blindly, for an unknown goal, in 
the hope that when we have finished with him he will find his own 
destiny? History and experience should teach us better than that. 
But do we envisage the rural African as becoming, in a generation 
or two, a town-dweller, industrialized, on a money economy, or have 
we in mind the emergence of an educated and enlightened peasantry? 
While a certain amount of industrialization must come, most well- 
wishers of Africa (both African and European) would unhesitatingly 
uphold the second aim, and while it is not explicit in the memorandum, 
the compilers must surely have assumed it as axiomatic. Such an 


1 African Survey, p. 1278. * Ibid., p. 1207. 
® Mass Education in African Society), par. 16. 
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axiom, however, must find practical expression in any scheme for 
the mass education of a rural community, and will demand some 
fundamental changes in the existing system. 


An EpucaTED PEASANTRY 


It is most important that the term ‘an educated peasantry’ 
should not be misunderstood. It means simply that the natural and 
full development of the great mass of Africans will be found in a life 
on the land as independent farmers assured of their cultivation rights, 
with all the advantages and amenities which, as they progress, will 
come with education, science and culture. There should be nothing 
anomalous about an African university graduate settling down on the 
land, using and enjoying all that his training has opened up to him. 
The land should never, in Africa, be a dead end; trade and industry— 
and even the professions—are far more likely to be that. This is no 
unpractical ideal. The world has yet to see the real fruit of the soil 
of Africa with its almost limitless possibilities, the priceless birth- 
right of the African. Nor does this aim mean that any door is closed 
which leads to other callings and professions on equal terms with 
others; these doors must be open and all assistance given to those 
who would use them; but the masses can never pass this way. It is 
not without significance that in England there has come through 
this war a new awakening of conscience about the national heritage 
of the soil, a kind of reaction to over-industrialization and consequent 
artificiality. Mr Gandhi has for many years been the prophet of a 
similar movement in India, which he regards as essential to the 
realization of national consciousness and independence, and in this 
he is supported by many who may disagree with his political views. 

Nor is Africa without those who, in their own way, have reached 
much the same conclusion. The Chagga, perhaps the most advanced 
tribe in Tanganyika, are fighting hard to maintain their rights on the 
land, realizing with some bitterness that they are already hemmed in 
on the fertile slopes of Kilimanjaro by the forest reserves above and 
the belt of white settlement below. When some leaders of the 
Christian community there laid their educational needs before the 
Director of Education some two years ago, their first plea, with the 
force of conviction and necessity, was for a school giving agricultural 
training. Is it too much to say that wherever African national 
consciousness is awakening there is this same strong claim to the 
land? Yet there is in Tanganyika at present but one agricultural 
school (Ukiriguru, near Mwanza), recently established, and able to 
accept limited numbers only.? 

1 Examples are necessarily drawn from Tanganyika, beyond whose borders the 
writer has little ey experience. But Tanganyika, with its 5,000,000 illiterates, is 


a challenging field for mass education where educational policy is still largely 
undefined, and so serves well for reference. 
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Even if this aim of an ‘educated peasantry’ is accepted, there 
remains the difficulty of agreement as to the best means of achieving 
it. Obviously full account must be taken of the results so far obtained 
in African schools, and of the experience and views of those working 
in countries with similar problems, especially among the Negroes 
of the U.S.A. and in India. The issue is practical: mass education 
demands agents and tools. The memorandum makes it quite clear 
that, with all its emphasis on the co-operation of all to achieve the 
uplift of the whole community, ‘a central réle should be played by 
the Education Department’ (par. 46) and ‘a principal feature should 
be some measure of education in school for all children of school 
age’ (par. 7). As the new co-ordinating machinery may not be set 
up for some time, it will be not unnatural for education departments 
to take the lead in drawing up plans. Some have already begun to do 
so in preparation for op eee expansion, and in a number of schemes 
(still unofficial) which the writer has seen the immediate view is the 
permanent literacy of children through an immense expansion of 
primary village schools. It is hard to see how it could be otherwise. 
But are we sure that the present type of village school is the best, 
or even a good, instrument for mass education? Such an assumption 
would be challenged by many with a right to speak—agricultural 
officers, settlers and others, as well as educationists, who are them- 
selves by no means happy about it. Mr F. L. Brayne has expressed 
himself very strongly on the village schools of India: 


At present our education in the villages is a square peg in a round hole. 
We are doing good, but, as it were, by accident, and we are doing a certain 
amount of harm by producing a lot of waste products which cannot fit into 
the life of the village. Our material is excellent, but our rural education, 
instead of turning the village boys into better and more intelligent followers 
of their fathers’ professions, produces in them a contempt for their fathers’ 

rofessions, a contempt for their fathers and a hatred of their homes, and a 
eae ambition to wield a pen in an office for the rest of their lives and 
become indifferent clerks. I conclude that there is some misdirection in our 
efforts, some fault in our methods, and possibly some uncertainty as to what 
our real objects are and what they should be.* 


There are many who would confirm this opinion with regard to the 
village schools of Africa, where these tendencies, though perhaps 
not so extreme as in India, are yet apparent enough to be alarming. 
It would seem wise, then, to look more closely at the existing village 
school before we rush into any vast scheme of expansion. The writer 
has recently met educationists—among them government inspectors 
—who, while agreeing with these criticisms, feel that the remedy 
lies in the education of all the children, when it would be manifestly 
impossible for them all to be clerks and most would automatically 
go back to the land. This argument, if plausible, seems singularly 
unconvincing; it is difficult to accept the assumption that rural 
1 The Remaking of Village India, p. 140. 
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education must necessarily produce such evil results, or to share the 
hope that, once all have been uprooted, most will see the sense of 
planting themselves again. There are others who prescribe the remedy 
of lengthening the time at school, so that the dangers of a little 
learning may be removed by the provision of a great deal more. 
There is some truth in this; for the unsettling processes seem to be 
checked in some measure in advanced schools of the right type. But 
the fruits of higher education in East Africa are still too uncertain 
to prove that they provide the answer. Who, for instance, would be 
prepared at present to cite Makerere, or even the growing number of 
secondary schools? Lord Hailey has pointed out the failure of systems 
(especially boarding schools) based on a European model and 
designed for the select few who, even if they become clerks, must 
remain Africans.1 Mr W. H. Seaton writes of Southern Rhodesia: 


The ambition which looms largest is to build up an institution in imitation 
of the typical English school, without full ‘consideration of the type of 
education given upon the general community, or the effect of the work done, 
either in the immediate surrounding community, or in the village schools 
loosely attached to the institution. This often produces an island of culture 
in a sea of ignorance and superstition, the institution living its life as an 
isolated unit, and exerting little if any influence on living conditions in the 
backward areas. (Schools in Travail, 1932, p. 50.) 


The final answer must be, however, that to regard the village school 
merely as a stepping-stone to higher education is hopelessly unpractical 
and fatal to the concept of mass literacy in a measurable period. 

There are many who attribute the weaknesses of the village 
school to the curriculum, which, it is claimed, is too literary or 
academic and not practically related to village life. While there is 
probably some truth in this view, it has been argued with some 
cogency that these critics, when challenged, themselves produce 
curricula surprisingly similar to those they set out to replace. Clearly 
it is not enough to set aside times for ‘school gardens’ and ‘handi- 
crafts’; a ‘rural bias’ to a course sounds well on paper but is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to achieve, if there is to be any practical meaning 
to it. The school garden has not realized anything like what had been 
hoped of it—if indeed it has achieved anything at all. On the other 
hand, some of us have seen with dismay a growing tendency on the 
part of teacher and pupils alike to regard work in the garden as time 
robbed from the 2 at an unworthy (if compulsory) labour 
of the same kind as carrying stones. There could be no surer way of 
killing love for the soil. 


RuRAL EDUCATION ROOTED IN THE SOIL 


The village school is the root from which grow the more advanced 
types of education. And if the roots are insecure, the whole tree is in 


1 African Survey, p. 1280. 
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danger. Somehow those roots must go deep into the soil of Africa, 
far deeper than at present. Solution of the problem is a matter of vital 
urgency; we have no right to ignore it, nor should we despair of 
success. We may gain inspiration for renewed endeavour from such 
considered statements as the following conclusions of a conference 
on rural work in India, held at Poona in 1930: 


This conference affirms its belief that village life, and education for village 
life, can afford to boys and girls as rich and full a culture as that obtained 
in urban centres, and maintains that in giving village children an education 
that fits them for village life we are giving them as adequate a preparation 
for abundant life as that available to urban children, provided that such an 
education is based on the scientific study of agriculture and of rural needs. 
We therefore believe that every effort to give village children (whether 
likely to remain on the land or not) an education rooted in the soil and 
drawing its material from village life and work, an education preparing 
children for work on the land, should be fostered. Such an education is 
vital to the progress of the whole community. It should aim at producing a 
farming community well instructed in all that pertains to its own life and 
interests and able to look beyond its own borders, to the interests of the 
Church and Nation. 


It may reasonably be protested that there is nothing new in such 
statements in ‘relation to Africa; East African governments have 
shown real interest in the matter, and in some cases have made it 
possible for educationists to study similar problems among the 
Negroes in the U.S.A. Several reports and memoranda have been 
printed as a result of this interest in rural community education. 
Those of Mr and Mrs G. B. Johnson of Zanzibar-(1934) and Mr 
W. H. Seaton of Southern Rhodesia (1932), referred to above, reveal 
a convincing agreement that the U.S.A. has something to teach us 
on the matter. The outstanding example was to them, as to many 
others, Penn School, St Helena, S.C., which they felt to be a most 
suitable model for adaptation to African conditions. There the vital 
relationship between school and home life had been at all points 
maintained and strengthened by the continual growth and adaptation 
of one to the other in an integral community. A second main point in 
both reports (to be followed up later in this article) is the realization 
of what Jeanes teachers have meant to the Negroes, and could mean 
to Africa. 

The re-orientation which is needed, and which is the burden of 
the reports referred to, is really the finding of the soul of African 
education in a new and vital relationship to the soil. In The Good 
Earth, Mrs Pearl Buck shows how fundamental is that relationship 
in rural China: 


There came a day when summer was ended and the sky in the early morn- 
ing was clear and cold and blue as sea water anda clean autumn wind blew 
hard over the land, and Wang Lung woke as from a sleep. He went to the 
door of his house and he looked over his fields. And he saw that the waters had 
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receded and the land lay shining under the dry cold wind and under the 
ardent sun. 


Then a voice cried out in him, a voice deeper than love cried out in 
him for his land. And he heard it above every other voice in his life and he 
tore off the long robe he wore and he stripped off his velvet shoes and his 
white stockings and he rolled his trousers to his knees and he stood forth 
robust and eager and he shouted: 

‘Where is the hoe and where the plough? And where is the seed for the 
— wr Come, Ching, my friend—come—call the men—I go out to 
the land.’ 


No one‘who has lived among rural Africans could fail to understand 
this. Who could forget the tenseness, the throbbing expectancy, with 
which the approach of the first rain is watched in the dry plateaux of 
East Africa? Or that elemental exultation which breaks out in 
spontaneous dance and song when the rain has come? To the city- 
bred European it is a revelation, not only of others but of himself, as 
there stirs within him at these times, from the depths of his un- 
conscious self, a response like the quickening of an unborn child. 
The fever of activity which follows is inevitable; the passion to dig 
the soil, to bring new potent life from what had been hard, dry earth, 
is in tune with the amazing budding of the thorn-bushes, and is 
part of nature, of God’s plan for all living things. 

We have seen that the village school is the root of the tree. But 
re-orientation must necessarily apply to all education and to all types 
of schools. Up to the present expediency, both industrial and political, 
has played too big a part. The tendency to relegate ‘agricultural 
education’ to an uncertain future, when the immediate demands 
for secondary school and Makerere graduates have been satisfied, 
must be checked at once, as must complacent satisfaction with 
memoranda not followed by action. Our planning must cover the 
whole system; new life must spread from the roots upwards. Is it 
too late for such a fundamental re-orientation to be made? There 
may be places where the old process has gone too far, but for the 
greater part of East Africa there is still time—if we seize the un- 
paralleled opportunity given by the campaign for mass education. 


Tue Buso SCHOOL 


The simplest expression of our immediate aim in mass education 
is probably the literacy of the people. This alone of course is not 
enough; an enormous increase in vernacular literature is an essential 
prerequisite without which literacy has little meaning. But it is 
difficult to see how any plans for community uplift can succeed 
without literacy, which is a most necessary first step. In achieving it 
our task is, then, to preserve and develop that vital relationship with 
the soil which is the African’s birthright and life. The best way of 
doing so is obviously to make literacy part of that life. There is only 
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one type of school which seems to have succeeded in that aim in 
East Africa—the so-called ‘bush school’. This much maligned and 
more misunderstood institution has the unique achievement, often 
overlooked by its critics, of having brought into African community 
life, without disrupting it, the elements of the new learning. From a 
strictly educational point of view bush schools are often lamentably 
inefficient. But between the sweeping condemnation often heard 
from Inspectors of Schools and the complacent satisfaction of 
some evangelistic missionaries, there is room to consider a type of 
community school capable of becoming the most valuable instrument 
in the whole campaign for mass education in backward areas. It is 
well to remember that the bush schools have operated under all 
the disadvantages possible: untrained (sometimes barely literate) 
teachers; unskilled supervision (if any); unsuitable buildings and 
appalling lack of equipment. Yet they carry on, and to this day are 
still the spearhead of education in almost all newly developing areas 
in Africa. That they supply a need is evident, for the people build 
them themselves, not, as is commonly imagined, on the instructions 
of a missionary, but frequently on their own initiative. A community 
movement of this kind is mentioned in the annual report of the 
Education Department in Tanganyika for 1943: 


An interesting development in the Maswa District of the Lake Province 
is the growth of indigenous ‘bush’ schools. The schools aim at nothing more 
than providing the elements of literacy. . . . The ‘teachers’ receive no 
monetary wages, but each pupil or member of his family is under obligation 
to cultivate a certain amount of land, the proceeds from which are the 
property of the ‘teacher’. It is reported that over two thousand eight hundred 
pupils attend these ‘schools’. 


There is no reason to suppose that bush schools cannot be made 
efficient. Their value in Uganda has been clearly shown in the policy 
adopted by the Director of Education in grading-up selected sub- 
grade (i.e. ‘bush’) schools as the first step towards more general 
education. Missionary educationists produce such a mass of con- 
vincing evidence that it would be foolish in the extreme to ignore 
the potentialities of the bush school, and one is frankly amazed that 
it is not even mentioned in the memorandum on Mass Education. 
Here at least is a profitable and challenging field for survey by a 
capable, open-minded commission. So far as the writer is aware, no 
such survey has yet been made in East Africa. 

That reorganization and improvement of the bush school are 
necessary is obvious; it is true also of other types of school. There 
must be careful selection and training of teachers; skilled yet 
sympathetic supervision by a cadre of Africans similar to the early 
Jeanes teachers in the U.S.A.; advice from Europeans and assistance 
with buildings and equipment ; and an enormous increase of vernacular 
literature. But the bush school must at all costs retain its essentially 
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‘community’ character, belonging to the people as part of their rural 
life. It will follow the seasons rather than the calendar; it will have 
short sessions only at hours which do not hinder the normal daily 
work; and there must be no formal examinations. The medium of 
instruction must be the real vernacular (not a secondary language 
such as Swahili). The school will be co-educational, as is most 
African village life, and will have no hard rules and barriers of 
age. And it must have a religious basis, or it cannot be really 
African. 

Such a school could not claim a permanent place in the African 
educational system; for with changing conditions and the spread 
of literacy the bush school will give place to a technically more 
efficient type of village school. The transition will normally be 
controlled by a process of grading-up selected bush schools, as in 
Uganda. But in East Africa for many years to come there is a place 
for the bush school which nothing else can so effectively fill. 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


From the rural community point of view the village school is the 
focal point of criticism. It has already been shown that change in 
curriculum alone is insufficient and no real solution of the problem. 
The answer would seem to be simple but fundamental, and is given 
in part in the enlightening report of a conference on rural education 
in India held at Moga in 1922. The conference recognized the 
general unattractiveness of existing village schools and recommended 
a curriculum related to and growing out of village life, needs and 
interests, to be worked out on the project method. Whatever may be 
said about the project method in theory, in Moga and elsewhere it 
has been tried and proved successful. It means, among other things, 
that the emphasis will not be on the school garden but on the 
children’s own gardens in their homes. This point was made very 
clearly in the report of the Phelps-Stokes Commission: 


Every part of the school curriculum may be made to contribute to an 
increased respect for and interest in the rural environment of the school. 
. . . The natural outcome of a school whose curriculum reflects genuine 
interest in its community is the reorganization of activities without the 
school-room that blend intimately with the life in the groups from which 
the pupils come. 


That is a fundamental re-orientation which must inevitably lead 
to many other developments. It means that the factor constantly 
in mind is the home rather than the school and that such features 
as short sessions and seasonal terms and the avoidance of arbitrary 
regulations regarding age must apply here too. 

But the project method cannot succeed without skilled teachers 
and constructive supervision. These are points of vital importance 
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to the whole scheme and, unfortunately, there is still too great a 
tendency to pass them over lightly. Few things could be so dangerous 
as to put such fundamental functions into incapable hands—whether 
European or African. And here capability cannot be measured by 
examinations; it is a matter of aptitude, of experience and above all 
of inspiration and sympathy. 


RuraL MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


While bush schools and later village schools must be placed, so 
far as is possible, within the reach of every child, their function is 
necessarily limited; there must be the further step of a school 
providing fuller courses of instruction. This is usually given in 
boarding-schools, but there would seem to be room for a much fuller 
development of the day-school, a matter which calls for more careful 
attention than it has so far received. This article is concerned with 
general principles rather than the detail of schemes, and it is sufficient 
to point out that this stage will be marked by greater attention to 
the school itself. Longer school hours and fuller school life mean that 
comparatively little time will now be spent in the home. Our concept 
demands, then, that the atmosphere of rural community life should 
now be brought in increasing measure into the school. How this is 
to be done will depend largely on whether a boarding-school or a 
day-school is envisaged. 

If the boys or girls, or both, are to live in the school as boarders, 
the aim must be to make the school a rural community in itself and 
a centre of activities outside. ‘There must be a vital link with the 
surrounding village schools and bush schools, both through a 
system of supervision which might with advantage be based on the 
boarding-school, and by community uplift projects which would be 
worked out through the smaller centres. 

The school farm will have a large part to play in the life of the 
school, though there are practical difficulties here which must be 
faced. Is it our aim that the children should run the farm, doing all 
or most of the work on it? There is something to be said for this 
method. Manual work forms an integral part of any effective education. 
The African at school must never be allowed to lose his capacity for, 
and dexterity in, agricultural work, animal husbandry and handi- 
crafts. Manual work, in fact, should figure prominently in the 
education of the adolescent for, as A. G. Fraser has remarked with 
reference to India, the arrest in the development of boys from back- 
ward communities need not take place at all if during the period of 
transition from childhood to adolescence they were given enough 
hand-work and allowed to mark time with intellectual work.! 
Another contiguous aspect was referred to by the Bengal Conference 

1 Moga Conference Report, p. 8. 
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(1925), which emphasized the need for reflection rather than fixed 
responses in education: ‘Thus we preserve plasticity . . . which 
makes life full and interesting and the loss of it dull and inane’. . . . 
‘Leisure hours are the greatest educational agency, things done are 
looked on as recreation but may teach us a great many things omitted 
in the school curriculum.’ 4 

In the African boarding-school these aims can best be achieved 
in the activities connected with a well-organized school farm; but 
they will not be found in manual work alone; leisure and atmosphere 
are essential. In order to maintain the right atmosphere and give the 
fullest opportunity for the new expressions of personality during 
adolescence, the farm must be large and comprehensive. In practice 
it is not possible for school-children to do all the work of such a farm 
and at the same time preserve freshness for their classroom lessons. 
It will be necessary then to employ managers, instructors and labour; 
and the aim of the farm should be instruction and not profit. Such 
a system conflicts with Mr Gandhi’s principles of schools imparting 
education ‘through some craft or productive work’ which would pay 
for the cost of the teaching staff, but it must be recognized that the 
factor of profit, if fundamental, may defeat the whole purpose which 
he so clearly states: ‘By education I mean an all-round drawing out 
of the best in child and man—body, mind and spirit’. No one would 
claim that the farm alone will supply all that is needed in the way 
of enterprise and skill; the essential point is that with its crops, herds, 
grasslands and forests it should provide that relationship with the 
world of living, growing things, in which the African adolescent can 
find his soul and in relation to which he can grasp the meaning of life. 
With morning and afternoon sessions, the first practical need in a 
day-school is a midday meal at the school, a fundamental all too often 
ignored in Africa. One wonders how much ‘dullness’, how many 
‘intellectual failures’, could be traced to malnutrition—a point on 
which the experience of the African army units would seem to offer 
conclusive proof. The meal will cost something, but it will be of 
definite educational value, especialiy in the co-educational school. 
The main difference from the boarding-school will be in the farm— 
it will probably be wiser and more practicable to regard the local 
community as the ‘farm’, as is done at the Penn School with such 
marked success. A school of this type, with its integral place in the 
life of the people, is a natural centre at which to work out many of 
the proposals in the mass education campaign. Potato weeks, planting 
weeks, ploughing weeks, clean-up weeks, health weeks, all of which 
are regular features of the Penn calendar, the agricultural school on 
wheels, the cinema and other activities would fit naturally into the 
programme. At such centres rural village teachers should be trained, 
and from them supervisors go out. 


1 Conference on Rural Education, Bengal, 1925, pp. 12, 17. 
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RuRAL TEACHER-TRAINING 


Rural teacher-training should in fact be attached to the rural 
middle school, as part of it. It must be inspirational rather than 
academic. Rural teachers need to catch the fire of passion for their 
work, to be infected with the enthusiasm of men of vision and ideals 
who yet have a practical message in life. There must be the most 
careful selection of staff for this work, and there must be sufficient 
teachers and instructors to ensure ample time for those out-of-class 
activities and contacts in which the force of personality and example 
aad so important a part in character training. The vision must be 

ept fresh by vital and continuous relationship with the community, 
through participation in projects of community uplift and by 
demonstrations and practice teaching in outlying schools as well as 
in the central ‘practising school’. As is pointed out in the Fraser 
report on Village Education in India, the aim must be to call forth 
the ingenuity and adaptability of students in training. 


SUPERVISION 


We must emphasize, moreover, the distinction between super- 
vision and inspection, for there is grave danger of the former being 
swallowed up by the latter. Supervision might be said to come from 
within; it is sympathetic, painstaking guidance by example rather 
than precept, by one living in close touch with those whom he is 
helping and who has a common bond with them. Inspection comes 
from without, with a demand for certain necessary standards of 
efficiency; supervision shares in the task of building up until those 
standards are attained. The supervisor has a duty to the community, 
and should work in close association with the teacher-training 
centre. So we come back to the second main point noted above in 
the reports on visits to Negro schools in the U.S.A.—the original 
Jeanes teachers. Their success is attributed to the three principles 
laid down by Dr Dillard: (i) be thorough, (ii) look for the next step 
and take it, (iii) begin at the bottom. The same point is made by 
Mr and Mrs Johnson: 


In the States [Jeanes teachers] are nearly all women. Their réle is to 
foster practical activities rather than supervise academic work. They are 
there to help rural teachers to introduce simple home industries into the 
schools, to give talks on sanitation, cleanliness, promote improvement of 
school buildings and grounds, gain entry to the homes and teach needle- 
work, cookery, hygiene, etc., there at the source. 


A cadre of such teachers is an urgent need in rural Africa to-day, 
and a most necessary part of any scheme for mass education. The 
fact that the American Jeanes teachers were at first nearly all women 
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raises an interesting point. In East Africa much school inspection 
and supervision necessarily still falls on Europeans, but there would 
seem to be scope for women supervisors with African assistants; 
indeed, women are needed by the very nature of the activities 
described above. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss the higher steps 
that may be taken, and it is necessary only to show that this re- 
orientation can be extended to all types of African schools. Is there 
any valid reason, for instance, why the secondary school should not 
have its own farm, with its ‘rural atmosphere’? Fuller attention to 
this fundamental need in Africa might have avoided some of the dead 
harvests that we are reaping now. 


WHERE Do WE BEGIN ? 


Where, then, do we begin? If the validity of the central argument 
advanced is conceded—and indeed, it is not the writer’s argument 
but that of many others whom he but echoes—what can be done? 
Where should a beginning in this re-orientation be made? Without 
doubt we should begin in the inspirational centre of the rural middle 
school, with its teacher-training centre, its supervisory activities 
and its community uplift projects. Such centres have proved their 
value in the U.S.A. They have been recommended for Africa—but 
have any been established? The writer has heard of nothing in East 
Africa even approaching the Penn School ideal. Yet there is no 
reason why such centres should not be established. There are 
already some schools which would readily lend themselves to the 
adaptation proposed. It will take time, however, to build them up, 
several years before teachers can be trained in them—and there is 
urgent need that a beginning should be made at once. It is probable 
that the main difficulty has been to find men and women with the 
necessary gifts; few educationists have any practical knowledge of 
farming, and equally few agricultural officers know anything about 
education, so that schemes launched by either one or the other are 
almost certain to fail. Few governments are likely to be as fortunate 
as that of Kenya in having already on their staffs men who combine 
training and experience on both sides, but a search should be made 
for them, and for those—men and women—who, by pooling their 
training and experience, will together achieve the same result. A 
study of the staff combination of Penn School, made by Lance 
Jones in Negro Schools, gives the lead. 

There is something rather frightening about the phraseology 
of the memorandum on Mass Education in African Society. The 
military terms and concepts may perhaps be regarded as war-time 
colloquialisms, but the fear is lest they connote military methods, 
for these would be fatal. You cannot regiment rural Africa into 
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education; to attempt it is perilous, not because there will be no 
result, but because the resultant changes will not necessarily be 
education at all. An officer commanding combined operations sounds 
orderly and efficient on paper, but life—especially African life—is 
not orderly. We are dealing with fundamental problems of life as it 
is, in a wide variety of circumstances and conditions, and rule-of- 
thumb methods simply will not work. And here it seems necessary 
to sound a warning about control. The value and success of the early 
Jeanes teachers inthe U.S.A. have been largely attributed by competent 
observers to the initiative of the private enterprise which’ founded 
them and the absence of bureaucratic restrictions. The same is 
undoubtedly true of the African bush school. 

No one would deny that the ultimate responsibility for mass 
education must rest upon Government, which must exercise final 
direction and control. Yet it is essential to preserve the enthusiasm, 
purpose and faith of private enterprise, which rigid regulations and 
direct control would tend to crush. 


For the development of such a system, conventionalized ideas of educa- 
tion must be shelved, every further development springing from actual 
conditions, and influencing not only the interest of a small privileged group, 
but the whole mass. Elasticity and freedom for experimentation would be 
the keynote. No narrow formalized scheme or inelastic departmentalization 
could hope for success. Limiting of duties and specialization would come 
at a later date. In the beginning, as with the Jeanes teachers, selected men 
and women, who would be allowed to experiment freely for several years, 
would be chosen for the work. 


But if elasticity is necessary, so also is continuity of policy and staff. 
And these are not generally found in schools directly controlled by 
Government, and experimentation is too often regarded with official 
disfavour. In Tanganyika, for jnstance, government grants-in-aid 
are available for certain clearly defined types of schools only, and 
private initiative is checked. The whole scheme may easily die at 
birth if brought under bureaucratic government control. 

Yet many of these disadvantages may equally apply to purely 
private control. The solution would appear to be not direct mission 
control, but rather some indirect system under trustees or governors, 
as has already been adopted for some schools in Uganda.? Such a 
system should allow both for responsible control and for the measure 
of independence necessary for continuity and freedom in develop- 
ment. The scheme envisaged calls for the fullest and most generous 
co-operation and aid by all; there must be a pooling of experience 
and resources and room to accept every genuine and effective 
contribution. 


1 Schools in Travail, p- 46. 
2See Report of African Education Committee (“Thomas Report’), Uganda, 
1940. 
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Tue Part oF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


What is to be the part of Christian missions in this scheme? 
They have been pioneers in the spread of literacy; they have nurtured 
the bush school; they alone have wide knowledge of African vernacu- 
lars and have developed by far the greater part of African literature. 
These attributes alone fit them uniquely to help build up the early 
stages of rural education. But they have another contribution, to 
them more fundamental than these—the ‘sense of spiritual values 
without which inspiration dies’.1 They also have a responsibility 
which they cannot ignore to a growing Christian community now 
rapidly becoming socially conscious and struggling to interpret its 
faith in terms of rural life. It is part of their understanding of their 
commission that they should continue to give of their best in educa- 
tion and social uplift, not in any spirit of rivalry with Government, 
but as voluntary partners in a great enterprise. If missions are 
able to find men and women who, drawn to Africa by the ideals of 
Christian service, have the gifts and qualifications necessary for them 
to share in the development of rural education, their contribution 
may be of the greatest value. For to them, as to all convinced 
Christians, the interpretation of the facts discussed in this article, 
the understanding of the elemental impulses in man which relate 
him so essentially to his natural environment, is basically religious 
—as the African has always known. The literature of the Agricultural 
Missions Foundation provides ample illustration of this fact. “The 
first command God gave to man regarding the earth is:“‘Replenish 
the earth and subdue it”. . . . It is in following out this command 
that man has his opportunity to develop intellect, mind, and will.’ 2 
The African knows this dimly, almost instinctively. We as Christians 
have the responsibility and privilege of leading that knowledge to its 
source and fulfilment as environment, education and life—all things— 
are brought into obedience to the Lordship of Christ. 


N. LANGFORD-SMITH 


1 Mass Education in African Society, par. 12. 
® Higginbottom: The Gospel and the Plow, p. 140. 








THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN LIBERIA 
By THOMAS S. DONOHUGH, D.D. 


i hae Republic of Liberia owes its origin to the American Coloniza- 
tion Society which was organized in Washington, D.C., in 
1816, for the purpose of sending to Africa, with their own consent, 
free people of An in the United States. The schooner Elizabeth 
sailed for Africa in February 1820 with eighty-eight pioneers. The 
expedition first went to Sierra Leone and then to Sherbro Island 
near what is now Cape Mount, Liberia, and remained there until 
joined by a second expedition which arrived by the schooner Nautilus 
in 1821. The Nautilus took the surviving pioneers and sailed on 
down the coast until it reached the Mesurado River in January 1822. 
The landing was made on a small island in the mouth of the river, 
later known as Providence Island. The settlement was later estab- 
lished on the mainland, at the site of the present capital, Monrovia. 

Many of these pioneers were members of Christian churches. 
The Rev. Daniel Coker of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
sailed on the Elizabeth. On board the ship he organized a church and 
conducted services. The Rev. Melville B. Cox, the first missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on his arrival in Monrovia on 
March 8th, 1833, attended services at the Methodist Church which 
had been established there for twelve years. Mr Cox was greeted 
on his arrival by the Rev. John B. Pinney, the first foreign missionary 
of the Presbyterian Church, who had arrived in Liberia a few weeks 
earlier, on February 16th, 1833. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
also sent its first foreign missionary, the Rev. Thomas S. Savage, to 
Liberia in 1836. 

The American Lutherans opened work in Liberia in 1860, 
locating their main station at Muhlenberg, twenty-five miles up the 
St Paul River from Monrovia. Interior stations have been developed 
at Sanoyea among the Kpelle people, and at Zorzor, on the border 
of French Guinea, among the Buzzis. The Rev. and Mrs Davis A. 
Day, who served in Liberia for over twenty years, are related to the 
D.V. Day Girls’ School at Muhlenberg, where the Boys’ School, 
Bible Training School, Phoebe Hospital and other valuable work in 
the training of nurses and medical assistants are located. Vocational 
training and farming are stressed at all centres. 

The work of the Methodist churches from 1833 to 1885 was 
largely concentrated in Monrovia and surrounding towns. Bishop 
William Taylor then proceeded to open a number of stations along 
the coast among the Bassa, Kru and Grebo peoples. The College of 


West Africa at Monrovia, the St Paul Industrial and Agricultural 
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Institute at White Plains, on the St Paul River, the Hartzell Academy 
at Lower Buchanan and the Cape Palmas Seminary were the leading 
schools, together with those at Garraway, Nana Kru, Grand Cess 
and Jacktown on the Sinoe River. 

On May 25th, 1927, ground-breaking exercises were held on the 
grounds of the College of West Africa for the new Cox Memorial 
Building. Former presidents, Arthur Barclay and Daniel E. Howard, 
the Secretary of State and other officials took part. Funds to the 
extent of $10,000 were collected in Liberia for this building, which 
was finally completed in 1934. 

An important step was taken in 1926 by the opening of a station 
among the Mano people at Ganta in the interior, 150 miles from 
Monrovia. Medical, educational, agricultural and industrial work 
have been stressed. Dr George W. Harley, the founder of the mission, 
has made intensive studies of the region and its inhabitants. His 
thesis on ‘Native African Medicine, with Special Reference to its 
Practice in the Mano Tribe of Liberia’, was published in 1941 by 
the Harvard University Press. 

The first missionaries of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
opened a school at Mt Vaughan near Cape Palmas, later known as 
the Hoffman Institute. The following year, the Rev. and Mrs John 
Payne arrived, followed by others in quick succession. In 1850, Mr 
Payne was elected as ‘Bishop of Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent’. 
He gave notable leadership in Liberia for twenty years. By 1855, 
prominent stations had been located at fourteen different places. 
A high school for girls had been opened at Monrovia, followed by 
other schools at Clay Ashland, Bassa and Sinoe. In 1878, Bishop 
Penick established the mission at Cape Mount, which was later 
developed as the St John’s Academic and Industrial School. ‘Cape 
Mount shows the whole program of the Church’s mission in action, 
with a church, a boarding school for girls, industrial school for boys, 
hospital, training class for nurses, a leper colony to be ministered to, 
and a string of country stations.’ 

The Rev. Samuel D. Ferguson, the rector of St Mark’s Church 
at Harper, Cape Palmas, was elected Bishop in 1884; under his 
leadership, the Cuttington Collegiate and Divinity School was 
opened near Cape Palmas, and the School for Girls at Bromley, ten 
miles up the St Paul River from Monrovia. In 1890, the episcopal 
residence was established in Monrovia ‘and, in 1913, the Trinity 
Memorial Church was consecrated there. In October 1920 the 
Rev. Theopholus Momolu Gardiner, a native of the Vai Tribe, was 
elected as Suffragan Bishop for Liberia. In the following years, work 
was opened among a number of interior tribes and a station, Pan- 
demai, established among the Buzzi people in the far interior. In 
1921, the Order of the Holy Cross opened a station at Massambolahun, 


near the North-west border, among the Mendi and G’bande people. 
10 
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The Rev. Robert E. Campbell, who had served for three years at this 
station, was consecrated as the sixth Bishop of Liberia in 1926. In 
1936, he was succeeded by Bishop Kroll, the present occupant of the 
See, who had served previously in Honolulu and Haiti. 

Liberia has provided the largest opportunity for foreign mis- 
sionary service on the part of the Negro churches of America. The 
beginning of missionary work in Liberia is attributed to the efforts 
of Lott Carey, who went out from the First African Baptist Church 
of Richmond, Virginia, in 1821. The society which bears his name 
sent Dr C. C. Boone to Liberia in 1912 as a medical missionary. 
The present superintendent, Dr W. H. Thomas, has his head- 
quarters at Brewerville, with six stations under his supervision. 
The Foreign Mission Board of the National Baptist Convention, 
organized in 1880, sent its first missionaries to Liberia in 1883. They 
began work at Bendoo in the Vai region, forty miles from Cape 
Mount. Industrial missions are conducted at Suehn and Fortville, 
and the Carrie B. Dyer Memorial Hospital at Monrovia. The latest 
report gives the number of all Baptist schools as fourteen, with 
thirty-four teachers and eight hundred and thirty-six pupils. 

The Rev. and Mrs Andrew Cartwright of the African M.E. 
Zion Church sailed from New York in 1876, to begin work at Brewer- 
ville, sixty miles in the interior from Monrovia. Their principal 
station is located at Mount Coffee, a few miles up the St Paul River 
above Muhlenberg. The missionary work of the African M.E. Church 
dates from the visit of Bishop Henry McNeil Turner, who arrived 
in Liberia in 1891. Bishop Turner organized the Liberian Annual 
Conference. ‘The chief centres are Brewerville and Harrisburg near 
Monrovia, with four stations in the Bassa District and five centres 
in the Cape Palmas District. On September 22nd, 1921, Bishop 
William S. Brooks laid the corner-stone of Monrovia College and 
Industrial Institute on the outskirts of Monrovia, the capital. The 
school was opened August 12th, 1923; it is now used by the depart- 
ment of education for the Liberia College. 

The first foreign missionary of the Disciples of Christ, the Rev. 
Alexander Cross, arrived in Liberia in 1870. He died on the field. 
No one was sent to succeed him. Many years afterward, a Negro 
American, Jacob Kenoly, worked his way out to Liberia on a ship 
and opened work for the Disc ples at Schieffelin; following his death 
by drowning, the Disciples sent the Rev. Emory Ross to carry on 
the work. An extensive survey convinced him that the missionary 
societies on the field were. adequate if they would extend sufficiently 
to occupy the territory. The Disciples decided to concentrate their 
missionary interest in the Belgian Congo, where work had already 
been begun. ‘The Presbyterian Church also withdrew from Liberia 
in 1894, concentrating its missionary service for Africa in the 
Cameroons. 
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In recent years, the Roman Catholic Church has entered Liberia, 
opening schools at several points along the Kru coast and in the 
interior behind Bassa. The Order conducting the work is composed 
largely of priests from Ireland. A Bishop is in residence in Monrovia, 
where a hostel for girls is maintained. 

The Assemblies of God, generally known as the Pentecostal 
Mission, supports a large number of missionaries in the interior of 
Maryland County. The first missionaries landed in 1908 at Garraway 
and established their main station at Newaka, forty miles inland. 
Their missionaries pressed steadily on in the interior. Their Bible 
Training School was opened at Feloka in 1931. ‘The mission reports 
seven major stations with thirty-eight out-stations, all located in the 
eastern section of the interior. Associated with them are Canadian 
and other independent assemblies. 

The General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists began work 
in Liberia in 1927 with stations at Konola, some twenty-five miles 
from the Monrovia headquarters. Other stations are located at Liiwa, 
some eighty miles farther inland, at Palmberg, near Bassa, and at 
Buchanan. They report four churches and 304 members. At present 
there are no missionaries on the field and the work is supervised 
from Sierra Leone. The Mid-Liberian Mission and the World-wide 
Evangelistic Crusade have also opened work in Liberia in recent 

ears. 

: This may seem to be a large number of missions for a relatively 
small field; however, Liberia occupies 350 miles of sea coast between 
Sierra Leone and the Ivory Coast, the territory extending into 
the interior from 75 to 200 miles. The many streams pouring 
down from the highlands into the sea have thus far prevented the 
construction of a coastal road. Travel has largely been restricted to 
coastal steamers or surf-boats, to native trails and to launches or 
other boats on the larger rivers, St Paul, St John and Cavalla. 
The early settlements were located largely along the coast and up 
these rivers. In recent years the introduction of motor-cars has led 
to the development of some 250 miles of motor roads—the most 
important of these leading from Monrovia to Kakata, fifty miles, and 
now being extended on to the French border. It is planned to connect 
this with roads throughout the country, connecting the leading towns 
from Cape Palmas to Cape Mount. 

In 1925, as a result of the remarkably creative study of education 
in West Africa, under the leadership of Dr Thomas Jesse Jones, 
Educational Secretary of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the leading mission 
boards and colonization societies joined in forming an Advisory 
Committee on Education in Liberia. Mr James L. Sibley, who had 
served for nine years as State Agent of Education in Alabama, and 
with previous experience in the Philippine Islands, was chosen as 
Educational Advisor. Following conferences in London with Dr 
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J. H. Oldham, then Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council, Sir Michael Sadler, Lord Lugard and others, Mr Sibley 
proceeded to Liberia and spent the next seven months studying 
missions and educational conditions. The President, the Hon. 
C. D. B. King, and the Secretary of Public Instruction, the Hon. 
B. W. Payne, M.D., together with other members of the Government, 
expressed deep interest and gave every assistance. 

At the conclusion of Mr Sibley’s study, a special meeting was 
held at the Hall of Representatives in Monrovia, which was attended 
by the President and members of the Liberian Board of Education. 
Opportunity -was afforded for a public discussion of educational 
policies and assurance given of cordial co-operation between the 
Government and the mission boards. Mr Sibley returned to the 
United States and presented his survey to the Advisory Committee. 
He returned to Liberia taking with him associates especially trained 
in agriculture, teacher-training and building. Under his leadership, 
the Jeanes Teachers’ Fund in the Southern United States joined in 
providing funds to send out Miss Rebecca Davis, one of their 
leading representatives, to assist in teacher-training. 

Mr Sibley was invited also to serve as Educational Advisor for 
the Government. The educational department was materially 
strengthened and took over the Hartzell Academy and the Cape 
Palmas Seminary, formerly conducted by the Methodist mission 
at Bassa and Cape Palmas, and opened up additional schools through- 
out the country. A series of training institutes was conducted for 
teachers in the various parts of the country. In 1927, with the assist- 
ance of Professor Mabel Carney, Dr Jones and others, Mr Sibley 
secured the preparation of a series of text-books written especially 
for Liberia. These were based upon experience in developing similar 
courses in the Philippine Islands. The books were published by 
Ginn and Co., and are still in use. 

In the same year, Mr Sibley learnt that Miss Olivia Phelps- 
Stokes had offered a fund with which to open a school on Tuskegee 
lines in Africa, in memory of Booker T. Washington. He sought an 
interview and secured a renewal of the offer of $25,000 provided 
that an equal amount would be given by one of the mission boards. 
The Methodist board accepted the proposal. It was expected that 
the school would be developed upon the site of the White Plains 
Industrial and Agricultural Institute, located at White Plains, some 
twenty-three miles up the St Paul River from Monrovia. In 1928, in a 
conference with President King and educational leaders in Monrovia, 
the President urged that the school be located at Kakata, at the head 
of the new road which had then been opened for fifty miles into the 
interior, in order that it might more largely serve the interior tribes. 
The President offered to request the Legislature to make a grant 
of 1000 acres of land and $5000 a year for ten years, providing that 
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funds were available, if the Institute were established upon an 
undenominational basis. The proposal was agreed to by the Methodist 
board and the Legislature took the desired action. 

A Board of Trustees was formed, consisting of representatives 
of the Methodist, Episcopal, Lutheran and National Baptist Boards, 
the American, New York and Boston Colonization Societies, and 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Upon the death of Miss Stokes in 1929, 
it was found that she had made a bequest of $50,000 for a similar 
purpose. The executors generously agreed that this should be granted 
in addition to the $25,000 fund already provided, which, with the 
contribution of the Methodist board, gave the new Institution a 
total of $100,000 with which to begin its work. $40,000 of this 
amount was set aside as a trust fund and the balance invested in a 
trades’ building. Other funds received from the American and New 
York Colonization Societies have provided for the completion of 
the main building, a dormitory and other similar buildings. There 
are at present eight buildings on the site. 

Mr Sibley died in Monrovia of yellow fever on June 28th, 1929. 
Shortly before his death, a notable dedication service, which he had 
arranged, was held at the site of the Institute, in which the President 
and other leading officials and representatives of many tribes par- 
ticipated. In his will, Mr Sibley made a bequest of $5000 for the 
Institute, which was utilized for the erection of.a principal’s residence 
in his memory; also, at his request, he was buried in the grounds 
of the Institute, where he is held in grateful remembrance. 

During this period the Firestone Plantations Company of Akron, 
Ohio, arranged with the Liberian Government for a large tract of 
land for the growing of rubber; according to the latest report 75,000 
acres have been planted of which, at the end of 1943, more than 
45,000 acres were in production. The number of Liberian employees 
on the daily pay-roll of the company is in excess of 23,000. The value 
of the rubber and latex exported in 1942 amounted to $7,353,050; 
the rubber produced from the plantations of the company approxi- 
mated 35,000,000 pounds. Liberian citizens are also planting rubber 
extensively and they produced over 500,000 pounds in the same 
year. Mr Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., President of the company, is 
deeply interested in all that pertains to the educational and other 
development of Liberia. He has served as a trustee of the Booker 
Washington Institute from the beginning and has contributed 
generously to its support. 

The Institute, under the expert direction of the Rev. R. L. 
Embree, Principal, is training Liberian boys in carpentry, black- 
smithing, masonry and agriculture. The furniture now being made 
at the Institute is in great demand and has made this phase of the 
work practically self-supporting. A large amount of the supplies 
needed for food are raised at the Institute, which is specializing also 
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in the improvement of cattle and poultry, goats and sheep. Experi- 
ments are being conducted in raising swamp rice, as well as many 
varieties of fruit. A dispensary is maintained in charge of a trained 
nurse under the guidance of doctors from neighbouring stations and 
the Firestone Plantation. 

A recent visitor speaks in the highest terms of the spirit of the 
students and faculty, as follows: 


The outstanding part of the Institute is the program that is in evidence 
and the spirit of the students and faculty. The greatest need of Liberia and 
its people to-day is for skilled men to develop the great natural resources 
and wealth. B.W.I. is the outstanding school which is training men for this 
purpose. The program is in perfect harmony with the people’s needs. 
This not only represents my opinion, but also that of most of those with 
whom I have talked. 

Walking about the farm a whole afternoon took me to the field of fifty 
acres of swamp rice that looked like wheat in our western states. It was full 
and beautiful to see. Cane was being cut and put through the press, and 
syrup in the making. The groves of oil palms were yielding a bountiful crop 
of nuts, and I watched while palm oil was in the making right next to the 
sugar mill. The cattle looked well and should encourage others to have herds 
of equal size. The experiments with the goats, poultry and other things will 
show encouraging results, I am sure. This work is so fundamental and basic 
that its importance is not ‘missed by anyone. 

You would be well pleased with the way things have developed. . . 
There are great numbers of limes of a very superior quality. New orange, 
grapefruit, and tangerine trees are being put out. An improved variety of 
pineapple, and also of sweet potatoes is being planted. An experiment for 
reclaiming the soil and preventing erosion by the planting of a combined 
crop of pigeon peas and ‘cover crop’ is apparently yielding most encouraging 
results. Whenever our visitors and friends talk of the difficulty of getting 
native grown foods, I always tell of the work at B.W.I., and hold it out as the 
hope of the land. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Managers of the Booker 
Washington Institute, held in Liberia on January 22nd, 1944, His 
Excellency, President ‘Tubman, expressed his appreciation of the 
privilege of attending the Board meeting and of the fine work which 
the Institute was doing. He assured the Board of his interest and 
support. Similar expressions of appreciation were uttered by the 
American Minister, the Honourable L. A. Walton, the Honourable 
J. W. Pearson, Secretary of Public Instruction, and by ex-president 
the Honourable C. D. B. King, who had so large a part in the 
founding of the Institution in 1928, and whose interest has always 
continued. 

The visit of President Roosevelt to Liberia following his con- 
ferences in North Africa in February 1943, and the later visits of 
President Barclay and President-elect Tubman to the United States 
of America in June 1943, did much to emphasize the close relation- 
ship existing between the two countries throughout the years. The 
President-elect, who was inaugurated at the beginning of 1944, upon 
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several occasions when in America spoke of the value of the services 
of Christian missions in Liberia and his continued welcome of their 
efforts to aid in educational and other enterprises, emphasizing the 
value of their spiritual and character-building contribution. 

The Church Conference on African Affairs, held at Otterbein 
College, Westerville, Ohio, June 19th—25th, 1942, requested the Africa 
committee of the Foreign Missions Conference, in consultation 
with the boards and missions concerned, to set up a sub-committee, 
composed of representatives of boards having work in Liberia, and 
to take steps to organize a Christian Council in Liberia, with adequate 
provision for a salaried executive and assistant. This sub-committee 
on Liberia, duly organized, has held several meetings, in one of 
which they were honoured by the presence of President-elect 
Tubman, Mr Walter Walker, the Consul General of Liberia, and 
Mr Gabriel L. Dennis, chairman of the Board of Trustees in Liberia 
of the College of West Africa and of Booker Washington Agricultural 
and Industrial Institute, and head of the Liberian delegation to the 
food conference which had just closed. 

The President-elect spoke of the desire of the people of Liberia 
for education and expressed his own feeling that with it they must 
have religion and added, “That is why I appeal to you to do the best 
you can to expand and strengthen the work you are already doing 
there. We thank you for what you have done and will be pleased 
for any other help you can give, despite the fact that we bear in mind 
that the real responsibility is ours, and not yqurs, to educate and 
christianize our people’. The presence of these distinguished leaders, 
representative of Liberia, and the growing sense of co-ordination 
and co-operation on the part of the mission boards and societies 
working in Liberia, engaged in educational and other work, give 
the largest promise of the steadily increasing value and service of 
the Christian Mission in Liberia. 

THomas S. DONOHUGH 











A MISSIONARY TOUR OF ADANGME LAND 
By S. S. ODONKOR 


Bye the past twenty-five years, the light of progress has 

shone so brightly on Africa that oversea observers, who 
naturally collect their information about Africa from the official 
reports of government, missions and commercial houses, tend to 
forget that there are deep shadows, sometimes very near the points 
of light, often neglected or forgotten. This is as true of the Gold 
Coast as of other parts of Africa. 

It is with one such area in the ‘shadow’ that this article is con- 
cerned, an area called Adangme land, after the language spoken 
by the tribes which inhabit it. Adangme land is a stretch of some 
two thousand square miles of territory in the eastern corner of 
the Gold Coast within a rough triangle formed by the Atlantic sea- 
board on the south, the river Volta on the east, the Accra district 
and forest of Akwapim and Akim to the west and north respectively. 
Its principal towns, Odumase, Somanyah, Akuse and Ada, have been 
mission stations for over eighty years and have been prosperous 
educational and commercial centres for most of this time; but almost 
literally a stone’s throw beyond them is deep ‘shadow’ which blends 
perfectly with the darkness of heathenism which is beyond. It is in 
the hope of planting points of light in this darkness and shadow 
that the Synod Committee of the Presbyterian Church of the Gold 
Coast sent me to tour the whole area and report at its session in 
April 1943. 

After a little study of the geography of the area, I enlisted the 
aid of the Rev. John ‘Teye, pastor in charge of our Ada district and 
Mr D. A. Puplampu, one of our catechists stationed at Ada; and 
together we planned a thirty-one-day tour with a schedule of dates 
and places based upon a map which was improvised by Mr Pup- 
lampu for our journey. On March roth, Mr T. T. Laryea, catechist, 
and Mr I. Apeti, evangelist, and myself, set out westward with our 
little band of carriers along the littoral on the first stage of that 
memorable tour. We went strictly according to plan and spent the 
first seven days along the Adangme seaboard, trudging along through 
the loose sand at the apparently easy rate of some seven or eight 
miles a day. But only those can call it easy who do not know what it 
means to walk through loose sand when the hot sun overhead has 
made it also hot underfoot. The only saving grace is the ever cooling 
breeze, blowing in fresh from the broad Atlantic after 11 a.m. 

The villages through which we passed differed greatly in size, 
from a few woven-palm leaf huts with a population of twenty or 
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thirty souls, to substantial towns containing, according to the official 
census report (193 i), well over three thousand. 

Striking inland from Nugo (Ningo) on the eighth day, we spent 
the following eight days in touring the principal Ada farming area 
known as the Bia Ridge. Apart from farms, there are beautiful 
grazing grounds for c-ttle along the basin of the great salt lagoon— 
the Songaw. This laoon forms one of the important mainstays for 
all Adangmes living on the littoral. The water evaporates during the 
dry season leaving !ayers of salt, which is collected and sold through- 
out the Colony, /.shanti and the Northern Territories. Here the 
aspect is more cliarming and the population unexpectedly dense. 
The villages are generally smaller but far more numerous. 

At Luhuor---an important salt centre, we amused ourselves by 
scraping each a handful of good salt from the dried lagoon. 

n March 23rd, this section of our tour ended at Big Ada, the 
headquarters of the Ada Native Administration and one of our old 
mission stations. The next two days were spent at Ada Foah, 
our district headquarters; partly to rest and replenish our stores, 
and partly to recount our experiences to the members of our Ada 
Foah congregation, who had been following us by their constant 
prayers. 

On March 26th, we embarked on the third lap of the tour on a 
motor launch from Ada Foah. After sailing for seven miles we dis- 
embarked at Agave, an old mission station, on the right bank of the 
Volta river, and did the ‘Volta Side’ on foot to a depth of some three 
or four miles. Like the lagoon area, the villages here are numerous, 
the population dense and the scenery beautiful in many places. 
The morning sun shining upon a shimmering sheet of water sur- 
rounded by fresh green grass on which sleek cattle are grazing makes 
an unforgettable impression on the mind, reminding one of the 
psalmist’s ‘pastures green’ and ‘still waters’. 

After seven days in this region we continued up the Volta by 
launch to Akuse. We were met here by the Rev. J. P. Kofi, the 
district pastor, who joined our party for the remaining nine days’ 
tour of the Osudoku area. Life in Osudoku seemed harder; the 
population scanty and the region waterless in many places. Most of 
the men are farmers and fishermen; the women usually go oyster- 
fishing in the Volta river during the dry season of the year. The 
whole area seemed neglected and the people almost in despair, 
though the Native Administration headquarters, Gbese, is only 
about a nine-mile trudge on foot from the government district 
headquarters at Akuse. 

herever we went, we followed our pre-arranged routine of 
going to salute the Chief, telling him briefly of our mission, re- 
questing him to collect his people for an open-air mission service 
and, if we passed the night there, looked to him to put us up. All 
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this is in strict accordance with Native custom. Any departure from 
it, however slight, may be interpreted as gross discourtesy to the 
people and may mean that we were running the risk of unwarrant- 
ably creating ill-will or even hostility. 

Within half an hour of starting on our first lap, we arrived at 
Otrokpe, an important fishing village within earshot of Ada Foah, 
and had the chance of testing the routine. Despite a week’s warning 
that we were coming, we could not begin the missionary service 
till almost three hours after our arrival. It was a most timely hint 
of what we should expect during the rest of our tour. When, how- 
ever, the assembly was ready, our hearts were touched, and we had 
a most successful service. 

Our services generally took place under the shade of many 
coconut trees, the leaves of which effectively shut out the sun and 
rustled in the fresh, cool breeze from the roaring Atlantic. The 
congregation here numbered about three hundred people. Their 
ages varied from over sixty to children under six. The village elders 
were fully attired in Native dress, but the great majority of ordinary 
folk, both men and women, were only scantily dressed; the men 
generally with the smaller cloth of a woman’s attire tied around the 
waist over a working sort of athletic shorts, the women with only 
the larger garment of their attire girded round the waist and, 
because they were in the company of strange men, with their breasts 
covered. Lads of twenty years and less had on shorts and giris of 
the same age, again because they were in the company of strange 
men, had on only the larger garment of a woman’s dress, worn from 
the breast to the knees. Boys of eight and under were entirely naked; 
the girls, however, had on a waistband of beautiful beads, used to 
support a red piece of cloth worn to cover the private parts. Anybody 
who knows the clammy discomfort that heavy clothing can give in 
the tropics will, upon seeing those beautifully built half-naked 
bodies, feel doubly appreciative. 

I announced a hymn and only three of us could sing it, but their 
_keenness and hushed attention during the address were most 
impressive. Even the little children were quiet. I could not help 
associating this reverence, habitual with their type, with the hooli- 
ganism which some of their young men develop after contact with 
‘civilization’ in Accra and the other large towns. The Chief replied 
to my address. The fact that I am also an Adangme man impressed 
him and he offered to grant land to our Church for school and 
church building purposes. Our Otrokpe experience is typical of 
almost the whole tour. 

Another phase of our experience is illustrated by what happened 
at Wekumagbe. The local Chief had not received suitable notice of 
our coming and apparently intended to show us the way to the 
next village. The strength of custom, however, forced him to make 
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a semblance of hospitality. But we soon saw through the thin screen 
and began to wonder whether we should not take the hint and move 
on. The day’s trek, however, happened to have been a particularly 
arduous one; for a mirage, common in the hot, rarefied atmosphere 
of the Songaw Salt Lagoon area, had led us many miles out of our 
way. The prospect of moving on was not particularly inviting, 
especially as it was so late in the evening but, after some hesitation, 
we decided to do so. Just as we were starting, a woman who saw 
us came and asked: ‘So you are leaving us without preaching God’s 
word to us too as you have done to the others?’ That simple question 
shamed us into deciding to stay and bear whatever inconvenience 
might be in store for us and get the chance of preaching the word 
of God, and we spent the week-end there. We are grateful that we 
were made to stay, because Wekumagbe was the first place to send 
a formal invitation to our Synod Committee to establish the Presby- 
terian Church there. 

To many of the places which we visited the Gospel is not 
absolutely new. Nugo, our western turning point along the seaboard, 
for example, was an old station of the Moravians, who worked 
among the Adangme from 1737 till 1775. Vestiges of their sojourn 
still remain: a large plot of land, said to have been the garden of 
the Moravian Brethren, was shown to us. How different must have 
been their reception in those far-off, barbarous days: strangers, as 
they were, in a foreign land, while we, children of the soil, follow 
the trail that they have blazed. Surely their work had not been in 
vain, for a large chapel in course of erection was shown to us and I 
was told that a band of young men trained in our Presbyterian 
schools had organized a local Presbyterian church and school 6n 
their own initiative, and that chapel was one fruit of their labour. 
It was a most pleasant surprise. No wonder Okoyo Akua, a famous 
fetish woman of the town, renounced her fetish and embraced 
Christianity before we left. With Nugo as one of the experiences of 
the tour, and Dové of the Volta Side as another, the mitigating 
influence of Christian teaching upon some Native heathen custom is 
clearly to be seen. 

There is in Dové a local god to whom the shedding of blood 
in any form whatever is an abomination. Anybody bleeding, from 
no matter what cause, has offended and must pacify that god. 
A custom has therefore arisen in Dové that women must leave the 
town at the approach of their monthly period; no animal of any 
kind may be kept in Dové lest their owners inadvertently shed blood 
in one way or another; pregnant mothers must leave the town as 
their time of confinement draws near. As a result, any meat eaten 
by the Dovéyans must be slaughtered and dressed for the cooking- 
pot elsewhere. Many Dovéyans have, however, shown exceptional 
keenness for Christianity and education, and the wife of the Chief’s 
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brother announced her intention of embracing Christianity. All 
these will cease to observe the custom referred to above, and gradually 
christianized customs will prevail. 

This keen desire for Christianity has grown almost to desperation 
in Osudoku. Their villages are smaller, and their life is harder than 
in most of the other places. Water, as already mentioned elsewhere, 
is so scarce that people have to walk twelve miles in and out to carry 
home on their heads a five- or six-gallon pot of water; and more 
often than not it is such water as many people would not use even 
for washing their hands. They are aware that they have been 
neglected and left behind in the race for progress, and cling desper- 
ately to anything that will take them on. At Kotoko, one of our 
abandoned stations on the bank of the Volta River, what used to be 
the altar of our ruined chapel is now an object of worship by the 
people. We were told that in times of extreme drought all the people 
go to the altar to invoke the God of Christians to pour down rain 
on their crops and to give them plenty. To them Christianity has 
become synonymous with progress and there is a feeling of regret 
that missionary effort was smothered in the past. This feeling was 
reflected in the fact that as far as the gaining of converts was con- 
cerned, Osudoku’s response to our message was the most immediate. 
Over forty souls embraced Christianity during our tour, though 
from what motives I should not care to say. 

But how can I recount in these brief pages what we saw and 
thought as we walked those two hundred odd miles? The ignorance 
and superstition; the poverty and despair; the ravages of such a 
preventible disease as guinea worm; the keen but futile cry for 
education, on the one side, and on the other, the growing feeling 
of the bankruptcy of fetishism; the sound common sense; the deep 
sense of humour; the unfailing courtesy and cheerfulness in spite 
of everything, and the wonderful hospitality—all this I can only 
mention in passing. 

Once again, as so often in the long history of the Church, ‘the 
harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the Harvest that He would send labourers into his harvest’. 
That expresses more adequately than I can say my feeling in the 
face of a great experience and the feeling of the Synod Committee 
as they heard my report and as they discussed it and adopted its 
recommendations. 

Within three months of the report, one senior catechist, Mr J. K. 
MacCarthy, was ordained and given charge of the Volta Side; 
three trained and experienced teacher-catechists were relieved of 
their teaching duties and made catechist-evangelists. One, Mr 
T. K. Okuno, is stationed at Pute to evangelize the Adangme sea- 
board, an area of some thirty miles by four: another, Mr B. D. 
Teyegaga, is stationed at Tamatoku to work in the Bia area—some 
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fifteen miles by ten across; and the third, Mr D. T. Padi, to take 
charge of the Osudoku area—some eighteen miles by twelve across. 
Mr T. T. Laryea, who accompanied me throughout my tour, has 
also been ordained and placed in charge of the Nugo and the Shai 
areas forming the western terminus of Adangme land. 

They form, of course, only a skeleton pioneer staff to make an 
important new beginning, the future of which we leave confidently 
in the hands of the Lord. If this had been the only result of my tour 
I would say that it was satisfactory. But of far greater significance is 
that it has opened our eyes as never before to the surprising existence 
of these darknesses and shadows in many parts of the Gold Coast 
which are considered progressive and also in our large towns. This 
suggests clearly that our Church should be ready to follow the trail of 
missionaries and other pioneers, as they, in obedience to our Lord’s 
command, did in fact ‘go to teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’. 


S. S. OponKor 











THE MISSIONARY MOTIVE TO-DAY 
By DOROTHY J. STEWART 


NLY once have I been asked what my motive was in becoming 

a missionary and on that occasion I was given no time to 

answer. Before going abroad I was on the staff of a girls’ high school 

and, on hearing the reason of my resigning, the headmistress looked 
at me incredulously and asked: 

‘But why? What is your motive?’ 

Just as I was beginning to answer, she interrupted me in a voice 
of dismay: “To be a missionary! That means to cut yourself off 
socially, burn your boats educationally, ruin yourself financially!’ 

Not one of those gloomy predictions has come true; but even 
had they all come true, I would still make the same choice again. 

To any inquiring candidate I would say: ‘If you go to the mission 
field anticipating that you will spend your time preaching and 
teaching the Christian Gospel, you will be sadly disappointed, but 
if you go with any other aim—don’t go: stay at home.’ For surely 
the only Christian missionary motive, whatever form the work may 
take, whatever our immediate aim may be, is to make known the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. All other motives are secondary, in the sense 
that they are not the fundamental urge and dynamic which impel the 
action and which produce the power. 

The missionary motive is essentially to give what, through grace, 
one has received, and, however much stress may be laid on the need 
for educational or health services in other lands to-day, the desire 
to meet that need, self-sacrificing and humanitarian as the desire 
may be, cannot be substituted for the Christian motive. The zeal 
of the early missionaries was derived from their belief that to die 
without the knowledge of Christ was to be lost for all eternity. We 
know the sense of urgency which that conviction gave to them and 
with what power it drove them to their task of evangelization. The 
man in the street may consider their motive very different from ours, 
but fundamentally it was the same: to give to others what they 
themselves had been given—the assurance of salvation and the 
fullness of life which is the Christian life. But in thinking out our 
missionary motive we have to re-think our interpretation of ‘fullness 
of life’. What does that mean for us to-day? Is it an outworn expres- 
sion to us, or has it deepened in richness and broadened in meaning 
as we have gone on in life? Have we any right to speak to non- 
Christians and new Christians of a ‘full Christian life’, if our lives 
have failed to find that fullness and wholeness, and if we are not 


struggling to find the twentieth century implications of such living? 
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THE MISSIONARY MOTIVE TO-DAY I§t 


In her book, Educating towards a Christian Society, Sister Frances 
Mary, Principal of Grahamstown Training College, South Africa, 
seems to go straight to the heart of the matter. She writes: 


Viewed from the human angle, three things are necessary for an in- 
tegrated Christian life. First, the contact of the human spirit with the infinite 
vitality of Christ; secondly, the issue of this in an integrated personal life 
which has grasped at least the potential solution of its own inner conflict; 
thirdly, the possession of a Christian social philosophy which will give 
direction and clarity to the individual for his life in community. 


It was the first of these essentials that impressed me most, ‘the 
contact of the human spirit with the infinite vitality of Christ’. Much 
thought will be necessary if that is what we are going to give to the 
non-Christian lands; but nothing less can be our motive and nothing 
less our aim. 

We need, moreover, to consider what we mean by the word 
‘vocation’. That word is still suspect by the younger generation and 
suggests something mysterious. A ‘call’ to them seems to be a 
summons that cannot be explained. I can remember how, in my 
student days, that idea was illuminated for me by a speaker at an 
S.C.M. conference who urged us not to think of ‘fulfilling our 
vocation’ as merely responding to a mysterious pull that jerked us 
unexpectedly to the far corners of the world, but rather as the 
deliberate finding out of where our place in the world was. He said 
something like this: ‘Look at the world, find out the world’s needs. 
Discover a place that has to be filled if God’s will is to be done in 
the world, and if you can fill that place, if you can meet that need, 
there is the place for you, you have found your vocation.’ Should 
that not be our line of approach to young people to-day? 

Evelyn Underhill, writing of the life of worship, says that some 
people think of it as ‘something very holy, difficult and peculiar— 
a sort of Honours Course in personal religion to which they do not 
intend to aspire’. That seems to be a common attitude in young 
people towards the missionary life to-day—and the missionary is 
still a queer bird. It is probably we who are to blame. Instead of 
using phraseology which suggests that to hear the call of God is a 
rare experience, not for the average individual, should we not rather 
suggest that the purpose of a human life is to glorify God on earth 
by allowing His will to be done through that life; and to be willing 
that one’s life be used for this end is to have heard the call of God. 
The next step is only to find where the need lies for the meeting of 
a the individual’s particular capacity, experience and training 

t him. 

What can give to this generation the sense of urgency in, the 
missionary task? It might, I suggest, be aroused if the work were 
seen (1) in its international setting; (2) as part of the post-war 
programme. 
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The youth of Britain is internationally-minded to a degree not 
reached before. Never has there been such a throwing together 
of East and West, never have the distant places on the map leapt 
so suddenly into the forefront of our consciousness, never have we 
known so much about, or been so interested in, our fellow-men of 
other lands. Surely here is an opportunity to catch what is a flickering 
interest and to fan it into a flaming concern for our fellow-mén. 
Can youth not be made sensitive to the pulsing of new life beneath 
the surface in every land? Can our young men and women not be 
given the vision of the young men and women of Africa, India, 
China, discarding the customs of their parents and grandparents, 
weighing up old values, looking with critical eyes at the conventional 
ways of thinking, planning the new Africa, India, China that will 
one day be theirs? And can youth not be helped to realize that 
momentous days are ahead, years which will see the fight between 
secularism and Christianity, years when those awakening lands will 
take their place either in the ranks of the Kingdom of the World or 
seeking to be part of the Kingdom of Christ. ‘Only a great awakening 
of man’s spiritual powers and co-operating in the Divine immemorial 
plan for man can save the world, East and West, to-day.’ Here surely 
is a thought that should stab the spirit broad awake and rouse youth 
and all of us to the urgency of our task. 

Secondly, can we not help youth to see the christianizing of the 
world as part two of the task for which this generation has been 
fighting? Youth has heard and believed that this war has been a war 
to give freedom and to conserve values. But what freedom and what 
values? If youth believes that the freedom which we fought for is 
freedom of the individual spirit and that the values which we seek 
to conserve are the spiritual values, youth must be shown that only 
in Christianity is the individual freed, and only in Christianity are 
the ultimate spiritual values found. As in the clearing of a great 
stretch of country, trees have been uprooted, rocks blasted, all the 
engines of destruction have been at work, so in the world to-day. 
Now the way is cleared, but unless there is begun the more subtle 
task of preparing the soil, irrigating, planting and tending, the land 
will remain barren or, worse still, will revert to jungle. Now is the 
moment for beginning the second part of the great enterprise— 
surely a task of urgency for the Church. Desperate as our own 
condition in so-called Christian lands may be, we have a special 
responsibility to the younger Churches and to the non-Christian 
lands, for surely it is we of the West who are largely responsible for 
having set going this monster of machinery which is threatening 
to change values in the East. It is we who have encouraged an 
emphasis on the material in life. If we have proved that ‘the wages 
of sin is death’, cannot the great living Body of Christ set out to 
prove that ‘the gift of God is Eternal Life’? 
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In commending a missionary career to young people we should 
talk about the scope of the task and the characteristics of the task. 
Contact with young people since coming back from India leaves 
me with the impression that, even among the church-going and 
Sunday school-teaching students, there is much vagueness as to 
what a missionary does to-day and what the work demands. That 
is a pity, for youth wants accuracy of information and has been 
accustomed to get it. Some of the characteristics of missionary work 
which should appeal to youth are, I suggest, variety, unexpectedness, 
the all-demandingness of the work, the satisfaction and the fellow- 
ship. In speaking to candidates, we should give a detailed picture 
of the actual routine of mission life to illustrate the first two char- 
acteristics—variety and unexpectedness. 

As for the demands of mission work, we should say to a candidate: 
‘If you want work into which you can put every bit of yourself; work 
which you will find demanding more and more of you as you gain 
experience; work which you will never feel you have mastered 
because the possibilities of it open out wider and wider ahead of you; 
work in which you can put to use every scrap of power you possess, 
mental, spiritual and physical; work which one day will swing you 
to the heights of joy because you feel you have been of use to some 
perplexed soul, and which next day may overwhelm you with 
despair because you know you have failed miserably—if that is 
what you want as your life-work, then you will find it in the mission 
field. Not only will you have to learn your own job painstakingly, 
but you will have to help others to learn it and, for the sake of training 
in leadership, you will have to sit back and watch mistakes being 
made, accept a lowering of your standards of efficiency and yet not 
interfere. There will be asked of you patience and sympathy in 
working with your colleagues of the other land. You will have to 
learn to be tactful and again tactful and yet unswervingly truthful. 
If a task of such subtlety does not challenge you, what will?’ 

The other three characteristics are rather the rewards of the 
work. For a woman there can be no more satisfying career. Mentally, 
spiritually and emotionally it takes all that a woman, has to give, 
and in return she gets what her nature needs. A woman's love of 
home-making, her creative and maternal instincts can all be satisfied 
here. And what a family claims her attention! Whether they be 
children at the nursery school stage, would-be sophisticated students 
or old grannies, in a sense they are her family, for all claim her 
attention. She will be at her wit’s end sometimes to know how to 
deal with them, but they are her family and so her concern will 
always be for them. 

Then there is the fellowship which a newcomer will find, and 
will be expected to give, in the mission station. It is more than good 


colleagueship, which after all can be found in any group of people 
II 
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working together. Here is a team of men and women committed 
to the same great task and one in the fellowship of Christ’s service. 
They are one body, their witness must be one. In this the reality is 
not always the ideal, as any missionary will tell you; and clashes of 
temperament and misfits cause many a breakdown in fellowship; 
but the fact that all one’s colleagues are immediately conscious of 
such breakdown shows how vital to mission work the fellowship is. 

Associated with this is another point: The desire to work with 
a team is strong in youth to-day and readiness to co-operate is an 
essential condition of our modern mission enterprise. Too often, 
in the past, missionary work has been thought of as something 
individualistic and the missionary has seemed to be urged by the 
desire to express his particular glimpse of truth, or his peculiar 
thought of God, paying no attention to what his fellow-workers 
had found of truth or of God, as if his contribution were by itself 
to be the salvation of the people he had come to serve. We must 
get away from the idea of ourselves as individuals working along 
our own lines. We must be ready to work with our fellow-mission- 
aries, with our native colleagues, believing that it is by way of united 
effort that we shall arrive at our goal at last. The invitation to candi- 
dates must be to join in with others. ‘My work, my hospital’ should 
be forbidden expressions. 

The same principle applies also to work with other denominations. 
The work in a mission field must be seen as one, and no one whose 
aim is to superimpose his or her ecclesiastical preferences on young 
Christians or growing Christian communities is wanted to-day. 
There is a great opportunity to share in the heritage of worship of 
many churches and to learn something of the tradition of denomina- 
tions other than our own. We are not to be impelled by the desire 
to offer our church to other lands, but the Church—nothing less than 
that is justifiable. 

Whatever emphasis we give to the missionary call to-day, no 
presentation of the need can or should take the place of Christ’s 
words, ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men to me’. If the Church 
can lift up the Cross in this land and hold it lifted up before men’s 
eyes, then the heart of youth will be drawn and their ears opened 
to hear Christ’s command, ‘Go ye . . . and preach the Gospel’, but 
unless the heart be drawn that command will have no compelling 
power. Only for love of Christ will youth burn to give its life in 
service, only by the power of Christ can that zeal be maintained 
through the years, for only to the Christ-controlled life will it be 
evident that no social service, no humanitarian effort, can ever 
satisfy the heart of the world. 


Dorotuy J. STEWART 
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THE SITUATION AND PROSPECTS 
IN MALAYA 


By RAYMOND L. ARCHER, Pu.D. 


§ beer population of the Malay Peninsula is made up primarily 

of Malays, Chinese and Indians. Of all the Asiatic groups who 
have made a home for themselves in Malaya none have prospered as 
have the Chinese. Many of them came originally as coolies, but by 
hard work and wise investment of their savings they have amassed 
great wealth. From south India men were brought to work in the 
rubber gardens, in the various municipalities and other public 
works. Many educated Indians have found employment in govern- 
ment and business offices while large numbers have been employed 
as school teachers. The Malays have little interest in hard work 
even if the pay is good. They are not a success as labourers on 
estates or on government projects. They prefer to work in their own 
gardens and rice fields and to look after their fishing nets. They are 
not interested in becoming capitalists and are quite content to live 
a day at a time; Allah will provide. 

Other groups have poured into this melting pot out of every 
section of Asia. Each group to a large extent retains its native 
customs, religion and language, yet modifications are taking place 
almost imperceptibly. The atmosphere of the new community 
makes it easier for the people to accept new ideas. Under the 
benevolent British rule the people have enjoyed the blessings of 
Nature. This has made possible a fuller life for all, while many 
have attained to wealth and influence beyond the average to be 
found in other Asiatic countries. This may also account for the 
fact that a pronouncedly materialistic outlook is likely to be found 
among a high percentage of the people. 

For many years past Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies 
have been regarded by other residents of the Pacific area as a land 
of opportunity, adnan with the good things of life. It has 
been reported that in earlier days, when bandits were more common 
in southern China, they made a practice of calling on families who 
had relations livirig in Malaysia as they were fairly sure that ransom 
money could be raised. The gradual increase in the price of tin 
and rubber between 1936 and 1941 created a period of improved 
prosperity. While it is doubtless true that the stockholders in these 
industries received a goodly share of this prosperity, yet it reached 
down even to the humblest coolie in the tin mines and on the rubber 
estates. This prosperity registered particularly in the increased 
local support in all phases of mission work. The year 1941 witnessed 
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the initiation and completion of more church and mission school 
building projects so far as the Methodist Church (with which the 
present writer is associated) was concerned than had been under- 
taken during any previous year, the total cost of these projects 
being met out of local funds. Practically every mission school was 
filled to capacity, while in many places scores were refused admission 
for want of class-room space. In Methodist mission schools alone 
over 22,000 pupils were registered. For some years past our pastors 
had been reporting increases in church membership from 7 to 12 
per cent annually. 

Malaya is unique in that the native groups, that is, Malays, 
constitute the minor portion of the population. For the most part 
these Malayan groups have been less ambitious in attempting to 
improve their lot than have been the other Asiatic groups who have 
adopted this land as their home. It would be the exceptional Malay 
who worries his head about the problems of national leadership. 
His disposition is to leave the problems of government to the few 
who, according to his philosophy of life, were born to rule. So long 
as he gets enough to eat and can live in a reasonable degree of 
comfort he will not start a revolution. Agitation for national leader- 
ship is to be found among the Chinese and Indians more than among 
the Malays. Certainly economic leadership has been in the hands 
of the Chinese for many years. Aided by a kindly Mother Nature 
and a benevolent government their hard labour and good manage- 
ment have brought undreamed-of prosperity and influence to 
themselves and to their children. The Indians and the Arabs have 
also played an important rdle in the development of the country, 
but in a much less creative and less spectacular manner. Within 
the last fifty years European concerns have invested large sums in 
the development of Malaya’s rubber and tin industry. Until about 
five decades ago the greater part of the tin shipped from Malaya 
was produced in Chinese-operated mines. The introduction of 
modern mining machinery and equipment by the European con- 
cerns has increased the rate of production to the point where 
Chinese-owned mines were relegated to second place in quantity 
of production. 

Mention should be made at this time that there were also a 
number of Japanese-owned rubber gardens and tin mines in Malaya. 
For many years the Japanese operated the only iron mines in Malaya 
and more recently they developed bauxite mines in Johor. A 
high percentage of the fishing industry in Malayan waters was 
in the hands of the Japanese. It would seem that they were admitted 
to the good things of that country on the same basis as any other 

roup. 
In the field of education the Chinese and Indians have played 
an important réle. It is generally recognized by those who have had 
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occasion to investigate the educational policy in Malaya that it had 
the best school system outside Europe or America. This standard 
has been achieved partly through the attention given to the matter 
of primary education by the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States governments, including liberal grants-in-aid to mission 
schools, and secondly to the support, financial and moral, given 
by the local public, especially the Chinese. 

The governments of the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States have recognized three types of schools: (a) those 
conducted by the government, both English schools and Malay 
schools, (b) grant-in-aid schools, (c) private schools. ‘The govern- 
ment English schools were found chiefly in the larger centres such 
as Singapore, Penang, Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur, Malacca. The Malay 
schools were found more particularly in the Malay States. These 
schools offered free tuition to the Malay children, even text-books 
being supplied. Malay was the language of instruction, although 
English was introduced after the fourth grade. In most of the larger 
centres secondary education was provided by Cambridge classes 
and in Singapore by Raffles College and King Edward VII College 
of Medicine and Dentistry. Trade schools and schools in agriculture 
were also being established. All the students in the English schools 
were required to pay school fees unless they were able to secure 
certain scholarships which were available to those who met the 
required conditions. All Malay students in the government English 
schools were educated free. 

Grant-in-aid schools were conducted either by a mission society 
or by a local school committee. Such schools first began as private 
schools. Later, after having met the Government’s requirements as 
to staff qualifications, buildings and equipment, such schools might 
receive a grant which would be sufficient to pay that portion of the 
expense of the school which was not covered by the fees paid by 
the pupils. Most of the grant-in-aid schools in Malaya were con- 
ducted by the Methodist and Roman Catholic missions. 

Private schools were conducted by local committees or indi- 
viduals as well as by mission societies. These schools had to obtain 
government permission to operate and were required to conform 
to government standards with respect to type of building, equipment, 
curriculum and training of teaching staff, but were not required to 
follow the government salary scale for teachers as were the grant- 
in-aid schools. Such schools received no financial aid from the 
Government. 

One cannot speak of native Christian leadership in Malaya as 
one might in China or Japan, since there are practically no Malays 
in the Christian community. The Christian leaders in Malaya come 
from Asiatic groups other than Malays. The work of the Methodist 
mission among the Malays has been on a very small scale, chiefly 
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in the neighbourhood of Malacca. However, there were a large 
number of Malay boys and girls attending mission schools in the 
Malay States. Permission to carry on Christian work among the 
Malays in any of the Malay States would have to be secured from 
the native ruler of the state in question. Since these rulers are 
Muslims such permission has not as yet been given. One of the 
stipulations contained in the treaties made between the British 
Government and the native rulers is that the British Government 
will not interfere in the religious life and customs of the states. 
These Muslim rulers have no objections to Christian societies 
working among other groups in their respective states. In as much 
as the Straits Settlements is a Crown Colony the Church is free to 
work among the Malays who may reside in that Colony. During 
the past forty years a group of outstanding Chinese and Indian 
Christian leaders has been developed. Many are well trained 
academically as well as by experience and have shown real ability 
in interpreting the Christian way of life. ‘The European and American 
business concerns established in Malaya have been in the habit of 
offering such attractive salaries to the graduates of mission schools 
that the missions have found difficulty in holding many of the more 
promising young people for work in the Church. That some do stay 
with the Church in spite of the limited compensation is an indication 
that they are developing the type of leadership which is essential 
to the growth of an indigenous Church. For some years the majority 
of the district superintendents serving the Methodist Church have 
been Asiatics. In the Anglican and the Presbyterian churches also 
the quality of Asiatic leadership has been improving very noticeably. 
Another encouraging factor in the indigenous Church is the in- 
creasing number of well-educated laymen who are taking an active 
part in the advancement of the church programme. 

A further illustration of the character of Asiatic leadership has 
been the organization of the Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Church in Malaya some ten years ago. The membership 
of the committee administering the work of this society is made up 
entirely of Asiatics. They select their own missionaries from the 
membership of the local church or from the church in Sumatra, 
and provide for the raising of the funds throughout the local com- 
munity for the support of the work. 

One of the main difficulties in securing adequate native leadership 
has been the lack of a suitable training school. It has been difficult 
to maintain locally an adequate training school for Christian 
workers since so many languages were involved. ‘Thus the Church 
has been dependent very largely on theological seminaries in China 
and India. For some thirty years past the Methodist mission has 
had in Malaya the Jean Hamilton Training School, which was 
intended to furnish training for Asiatic workers in the vernacular. 
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Its usefulness has been limited, through lack of funds and of teaching 
staff. ‘The Woman’s Division of Christian Service has had for a 
shorter period a training school for Bible women known as the 
Eveland Training School. Three years ago these two institutions 
combined their resources and formed what was to be known as the 
Malayan Methodist Theological College. In this institution the 
instruction was to be given entirely in English. Entrance require- 
ment was a Cambridge Certificate or its equivalent. The regular 
course was to cover four years. This school had got off to a good 
start, having enrolled students from both the Methodist and the 
Presbyterian churches, when it was interrupted by the Japanese 
invasion. 

Some ten years ago there was organized in Singapore a Com- 
mittee of Reference and Council composed of representatives from 
the Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist and Plymouth Brethren 
churches and the Salvation Army. The Bishop of Singapore was 
elected chairman of the committee. This committee met once a 
month to study problems concerning Christian work in Malaya with 
a view, so far as possible, to presenting a united Christian front. It 
also helped to foster a better spirit of understanding and co-operation. 
In 1941 the committee gave much time to the study of the feasibility 
of organizing a National Christian Council in Malaya. 

In considering prospects for the future, the following observa- 
tions are based on the assumption of an allied victory. 

Since Malaya depended so largely upon Europe and America 
as a market for her tin and rubber, it is to be expected that the close 
of the war will find the economic condition of the country in a very 
bad way. The scorched earth policy practised by the retreating 
British forces, plus possible destruction caused by the defeated 
Japanese, will make that gloomy picture darker still. So far as the 
physical equipment of mission work is concerned the chances are 
that in many centres we may have to build from the ground up again. 
However, it is the opinion of the writer that economic recovery in 
Malaya will be rapid once the channels of trade are re-opened. 
The country has abundant resources. The world will be in need of 
much that Malaya can produce, chief among which will be tin and 
rubber. It is hardly likely that the rubber gardens themselves will 
have been seriously damaged during the war period. Whatever 
damage mining equipment may have suffered, the fact remains that 
the tin-ladened soil will still be there. 

Whatever kind of government is set up in Malaya, it is safe 
to assume that British influence will predominate, with increased 
authority and responsibility in the hands of the Asiatics. We may, 
therefore, count on the same sympathetic, helpful co-operation on 
the part of the Government toward legitimate and responsible 
missionary activity. Mission societies will want to consider to what 
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extent they should involve themselves in the educational pro- 
gramme of the country. It seems likely that the Methodist mission 
will want to limit the extent of its school programme, doing intensive 
work in certain strategic centres rather than expanding unduly. 
Ideals for better education which have characterized the British 
programme hitherto will certainly continue. The thirst for education 
on the part of the Asiatics, especially the Chinese, will continue, 
and their co-operation and aid may be counted upon to assist in 
rebuilding the educational plants. The record of Christian missions 
in the field of education which has served so effectively as an aid 
to the young Church in Malaya will, to a large extent, determine 
the future policy in this area with respect to mission schools. 

Shortly before the fall of Singapore Bishop Edwin F. Lee, of 
the Methodist Church, called together some of the leading Asiatic 
members of that Church in the city of Singapore in order that he 
might organize them into a kind of interim committee to whom 
authority was given to conduct the affairs of the mission and church, 
should total occupation by the enemy become a reality. Any 
missionaries who might remain in the field were to be members of 
the committee. We do not know to what extent this committee has 
been able to function, but we are convinced that the Christian 
witness will survive. Many of the churches were already self- 
supporting and will doubtless be able to furnish some aid to those 
congregations which were not so well established. 

Our first obligation upon our return will be to rehabilitate the 
Christian minister and his family. This will involve not only 
financial aid, but spiritual and moral upbuilding as well. It may be 
advisable to furnish financial aid to some influential Christian 
laymen also, perhaps a kind of revolving loan fund. These laymen 
will not want charity, but some of them will need capital to set 
themselves up in business, since the war will have destroyed much 
of their machinery and equipment. 

We should expect that our Asiatic leaders will not only be 
capable of assuming greater leadership and responsibility, but will 
deserve such recognition. Having in mind the splendid progress 
in self-support made by the Church in Malaya, it would seem 
reasonable to expect that she will improve upon her past record 
once the war injuries have been healed. 

The establishing of a training school in Malaya for Asiatic 
Christian workers, such as was visualized in the Malayan Methodist 
Theological College, is of prime importance. The foreign missionary 
is likely to find his sphere of largest usefulness in the training of 
Asiatic Christian leaders for this Malayan field. Such a school might 
well be a union institution, so far as the Methodists and the Presby- 
terians are concerned. There were a number of Presbyterian 
students in the school when the war brought it to a close. Over a 
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period of several years before the outbreak of war there were in- 
creasing numbers of young people, second and third generation 
Christians, who had come up through the mission schools and who 
through the influence of the Church had dedicated themselves to 
full-time Christian service. From this group of upward-striving 
Malayan youth will come the future leaders of the Church. The 
Church is under obligation to see that they are equipped and set 
free for service. It is not necessary that there be any considerable 
increase in missionary personnel in Malaya. A few men and women 
with the necessary training, and wisely chosen for their sympathy 
and deep spiritual insight, will be needed to aid in the administration 
of financial interests, to teach and co-operate in providing a well 
trained Christian ministry and to assist in a practical programme of 
evangelism. A large reservoir of potential Christian workers is to 
be found among the Straits-born Chinese arid Indians. The Christian 
Bataks in Sumatra have not only shown a keen appreciation of the 
meaning of the Christian Gospel, but have demonstrated already 
their willingness to make personal sacrifices in order to bring that 
message of good news to the neglected groups in the Indies. In the 
years ahead, this group will play a slemiheuns part in the evangeliza- 
tion of this Malaysian field. 

The new programme for Malaya must make adequate provision 
for the creation and distribution of Christian literature. Here is a 
field of immense importance for the well trained missionary and 
his Asiatic co-worker. The Malayan Church has suffered from a lack 
of sound, constructive and uplifting Christian publications. In this 
field Jehovah’s Witnesses and other groups practising a similar 
technique have done us much harm because they have furnished 
so-called Christian literature to the Asiatic Christians who, not 
being well grounded in the faith and having little if any helpful 
Christian literature, have been confused or led astray. If we bring 
these peoples into the Christian faith we certainly have a moral 
and Christian obligation to provide them with the type of literature 
which will aid them in getting well established in the new way. 

In order to gain an adequate picture of the native life in Malaya 
it should be considered in relation to the Malayan groups in Java 
and Sumatra, since many of the leading Malay families on the 
Malay Peninsula came originally from the north and east sections 
of Sumatra. The royal families of the two countries are closely 
related. Javanese influence is also strong in certain parts of Malaya. 
The fact that Islam came to Malaya via Sumatra created another 
link between the two countries. Movements affecting the Muslims 
in Sumatra would be expected later on to register in Malaya and 
vice versa. In Sumatra and eastern Java the term ‘Malay’ is almost 
synonymous with ‘Muslim’. When a Batak or a Javanese becomes a 
convert to Islam he would say of himself, Saya sudah masok Malayu 
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(I have become a Malay). Factional groups originating in either of 
the countries soon find followers in the other country. Perhaps the 
most notable example of this interchange of ideas was the growth 
during recent years of the Muhammadyah Party in Java and 
Sumatra. The same movement in Malaya is usually known as the 
Kaum Muda (Youth Movement). 

This group originated in Java some twenty years ago, quickly 
spreading to Sumatra and later on to Malaya. The inspiration of the 
party came from the ranks of the young Muslims who had received 
their education in western colleges and universities, or who were 
graduates of the high schools in the East Indies. They had reached 
the conviction that if Islam was to continue as an acceptable faith 
for them it would have to be interpreted in the light of modern 
science and expressed in a terminology which would fit into the 
framework of modern education. Accordingly the commentaries on 
the Koran and the Traditions of the Prophet as authorized by the 
teachers at El-Azhar in Cairo would have to be revised. This sug- 
gestion has been stoutly opposed by the Islamyah Party, or what we 
of the western world would call the fundamentalists in the ranks of 
Islam. This innovation on the part of the liberal groups has been 
the occasion of many controversies among the Muslims of that area. 

A branch of the Muhammadyah Party has been organized in 
almost every community of any size in both Java and Sumatra. 
Once a year an Annual Congress of the party is held to which 
delegates are sent from the branch organizations. Subjects discussed 
at the convention deal with the social and political as well as the 
religious problems of the country. Among the religious subjects 
considered there is doubtless none to which more attention is given 
than mysticism, referred to in their writings as I/mu Tisaw’wuf. 
The Muhammadyahs include a wide range of human activity under 
the head of mysticism. While they recognize such early Muslim 
sufi teachers as Al-Ghazali as the authority on the subject, one who is 
acquainted with his teaching would hardly expect Al-Ghazali to 
recognize these modern Muslims as his pupils. ‘Their tendency is to 
apply the utilitarian test to every religious teaching. They would 
divorce mysticism from all forms of monasticism and contemplative 
meditation. However, since they recognize that Tisaw’wuf is highly 
regarded by Islamic teachers they desire to maintain that terminology 
of religious thought, and therefore proceed to give it a content which 
will make it meaningful and practical to the educated Muslim who 
must have a more secure basis for his faith than that furnished by 
the fanciful stories contained in the traditions of the elders and the 
early commentaries on the Koran. The books which the Muhamma- 
dyahs have written on the subject of mysticism are in fact treatises on 
morals and ethics. According to their teaching, the solution of such 
questions as the race problem, the problems of capital and labour, 
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the social problems, community health belong under the heading of 
mysticism. 

They have also given attention to the subject of public worship 
in the mosque with a view to making it more practical and attractive 
to the younger folk. Congregational singing has been introduced. 
Classes in religious instruction similar to the Christian Sunday 
School have been organized. 

This tendency to move away from the traditional manner cf 
worship and teaching has created some apprehension among the 
leaders of the Islamyah Party. In ong of the prominent centres on 
the west coast of Sumatra some years ago the Islamyah Party forbade 
the use of the city mosque to the members of the Muhammadyah 
Party for their meetings, with the result that a riot ensued and the 
local police were called out to restore order. In some centres this 
new movement has provided its own places of worship. Many 
communities have Muhammadyah Halls which serve not only as 
a place for general meetings, but also furnish a centre for the Muslim 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, as well as social and recreational 
centres. 

The attitude of the Muhammadyahs towards some of the tradi- 
tional Muslim ideas is seen in their interpretation of the Jihad 
(holy war). They would say that it was not the intention of Muham- 
mad to teach his people to go to war against the unbelievers in order 
to compel them to accept the faith of Islam. They claim that Fihad 
must be spiritually interpreted. It is a war against the lower nature 
of man and a resisting of the evils that surround him. They would 
agree that Muhammad practised polygamy because, in the circum- 
stances in which he lived, it was justified. Enlightened Muslims are 
not, however, to practise polygamy now, since it will prevent an 
ideal home and family life. The pilgrimage to Mecca is in order for 
the man of wealth, but a person should not undertake it if such a 
journey gets him into debt. A man who is engaged in hard manual 
labour may be excused from the fast during the month of Ramadan 
after a token fast of three days. 

The foregoing is but one of the evidences that the educated 
Malay possesses a practical turn of mind which he puts to good use 
when he makes adjustment to life. As we look into the post-war 
period we think it reasonable to expect that he will want a larger 
share in the control of community life, and yet as a result of tradition 
and religious conviction the average Malay will not worry much 
about matters of government. He will be content if he is secure in 
his home and is permitted to cultivate his garden and rice fields 
and is allowed to practise his adat (customs) without interference. 

The native kingdoms on the Malay Peninsula have been for 
many years self-governing states with almost complete liberty under 
British protection. The educated Malay knows that the relationship 
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which his state bears to the British Crown is not the result of con- 
quest, but rather a protectorate established by the British upon 
invitation of the leaders of the various states. These same educated 
Malays also know that Japan has never been freely invited by any 
Asiatic state to exercise such a relationship. Moreover, reports 
which they have heard from Korea and Formosa suggest conditions 
much less inviting than those which they know have obtained in 
Malaya or the Netherlands East Indies. While these Asiatic groups 
will not be in a position to offer much assistance to the allied forces 
when they begin their attack on this area, yet it is our conviction 
that they will gladly give such aid as may be possible in order to 
free their land from Japanese domination. 

The educated Asiatics may be much more vocal in their demands 
for a larger share in the government of the country, especially the 
Indians and the Chinese. Before the war began both the Dutch 
and the British had set in motion policies which were making it 
possible for the Asiatics to have an increasing voice in the ruling 
bodies of the land. A study of the increasing influence of the People’s 
Council (Volksraad) in the Netherlands East Indies, in which the 
Asiatic members outnumbered the European, and the new civil 
service programme in Malaya, reveal positive evidence of a healthy 
trend towards increased participation in the offices of the civil 
government by Asiatic representatives who will take the trouble to 
qualify. After this area has been freed from the Japanese there is no 
doubt but that in the various native Malay States the Asiatics will 
come into positions of even greater authority and responsibility. 
The spread of literacy among the Muslims, the rapid advance of 
western education among ail classes of Asiatics and the leaven 
resulting from growing and vital Christian communities throughout 
the whole area present an almost unparalleled opportunity as well 
as a challenge to the Christian churches in the West. The forward- 
looking Asiatics in Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies are 
ready for sympathetic co-operation in a manner which the Church 
of Christ cannot ignore. 


RAYMOND L. ARCHER 
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ISLAM IN MALAYA 
By R. A. BLASDELL 


6 ee existence of Islam in Malaya comes as a surprise to those 

who are acquainted with the religion and the people. Islam 
is a dominating and assertive religion which makes its demands and 
expects them to be obeyed. The Malays are neither dominating nor 
assertive. They are by nature a retiring people—friendly but not 
forward. The Chinese, for instance, who are as numerous in Malaya as 
the Malays themselves, are generally considered much more aggres- 
sive and progressive. Whereas the Malay farmers are content to 
extract one crop of rice from their fields for the year, even though 
the crop be a poor one, the Chinese farmers have everything in 
readiness, before the rice crop is harvested, to prepare the ground 
for a crop of vegetables. Malay merchants retire before the Chinese 
merchant, poor though the latter may be. In the trades, the Chinese 
contractor has practically driven the Malay contractor from the 
field. The Indian, also, is much more of a promoter than the Malay. 
And as these various races enter Malaya, the Malays retire to their 
small holdings, from whatever occupations the others desire to 
control, and permit them to organize their business for them. It has 
been one of the hardest tasks of the British Government to prevent 
the lands which have been set aside for the Malays being bought up 
by Chinese, Indians and others, leaving the Malays landless. 

If the association of Islam with a type of people like the Malays | 
is surprising, no less so is the effect of that association on their life. 
Islam found the Malays a disunited people, warring among them- 
selves, with no political, social or religious solidarity. Divided among 
themselves, they had no standing among other peoples. The Siamese 
to the north, the Chinese to the east and the Indians to the west had 
civilizations of long standing of which they could be proud and 
in which they could find a basis of unity. The Malays had nothing 
of the kind. Neither locally nor in association with other nations 
were they in a position of strength or dignity, commanding the 
respect of others. Their position was described effectively in one 
of their own proverbs: Saperti katak di-bawah tempurong—‘Like a 
frog under a coconut shell’. 

The coming of Islam changed that situation completely. Islam 
united them internally. They acquired a common religion which 
provided them with a brotherhood in which even the humblest found 
an honourable and respectable place. He soon learned that through 
this religion he had been lifted out of his former position ‘under the 


coconut shell’ and had become one of a highly respected group of 
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people. The most amazing feature of his new situation was that he 
was not expected to give anything in return save his allegiance to 
his new religion and loyalty to its creed. This he gave most readily 
and gladly. Although politically the country was still divided, 
religiously and socially the people had common interests. More and 
more Muslim teachers came from Sumatra, India and later from 
Arabia. The Malays took a new interest in their own country. 
Socially and religiously they considered themselves the equals of 
the Chinese and other foreigners. 

Externally, also, they were taken into account. ‘They became an 
object of interest for Muslims from other countries. They felt that 
they had attained a place in the larger world about them. They were 
a part of a great world brotherhood whose glory was reflected upon 
them. Malays have a respect and admiration for many foreign nations 
and institutions, but for Islam they have a deeply rooted devotion 
which the writer believes to be without rival among them. Malays 
may exhibit orthodox Islam but poorly; and their practice of Islam 
frequently causes concern to their Indian and Arab teachers; yet 
there is no question of their steadfast loyalty to the religion which 
lifted them out of a position of inferiority and established them in 
a great brotherhood in which they have been made to feel that they 
are wanted, and from no ulterior motive. 

The question arising out of this unique situation is as follows: 
How are we to account for the acceptance of a religion by a people 
who seem to be temperamentally so unsuited to it, who on the whole 
are so little interested in its orthodoxy and yet who to a man are 
staunchly devoted to it? The answer to this question will require 
a rapid review of some of the elements of the past history of the 
Malays and some added observations from their present life. 

Little is known of the Malays before the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Even the geographical location of the country was 
only vaguely surmised. Ptolemy attempted to locate it after a crude 
fashion, but even for him the land and its people were known in 
only the most limited way. Anthropologically, it is supposed that 
the Malays had their earliest relations with Mongol groups who 
drifted southward, mixing with other groups as they came. The 
result is a mixture which makes the Malay a unique type, all of whose 
strains have not yet been disentangled. 

Religiously, the early Malay was an animist. He is essentially an 
animist to-day, although he has been somewhat affected by other 
religions. Hinduism, which spread through the South Sea Islands 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, also entered the Malay 
Peninsula, but its effect there was not nearly as noticeable as in 
Sumatra and Java. It still lives in the stories read by the Malay 
to-day as well as in the names and charms which they use. At a later 
period Buddhism entered the northern portion of the Peninsula, 
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but it does not ever appear to have been strongly entrenched. At 
the entrance of Islam, the Malays were almost entirely animists. 

The source of Islam in Malaya was undoubtedly Sumatra, but 
Sumatra had received it from India. Muslim armies began their 
invasion of India in the early years of the eighth century, at about 
the same time as the advancing Muslim armies invaded Spain in 
the West. The initial successes in India were not pressed at once, 
however, and it was several centuries before Islam was established 
on a large scale in India. By the eleventh century Islam was firmly 
established in northern India, and during the two following cen- 
turies it gained control of the central and southern districts. During 
the thirteenth century Islam was brought to Sumatra, probably 
by traders, and became established in the north, especially in 
Achin. 

The circumstances in which Islam came to Malaya in the first 
instance cannot be described with certainty, but some facts can be 
set forth. It is known that in the fourteenth century a military 
alliance existed between Achin and Malacca on the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, and that under the treaty between the rulers 
of these countries soldiers were sent from Malacca to assist Achin 
in her wars. It is known, also, that a fairly brisk trade existed between 
the two countries. Furthermore, there is a tradition that the Sultan 
of Achin gave his daughter in marriage to a Malacca prince. At this 
time Islam was firmly entrenched in Achin and it is not difficult to 
see how, with the close relationship known to have existed between 
Achin and Malacca in the fourteenth century, Islam should have 
had an unrestricted passage from Sumatra to Malacca and, aided 
by the strong influence of the Sultan of Achin, should have been 
readily received by the King of Malacca. 

The precise date of the acceptance of Islam by the King of 
Malacca is not known. Near the middle of the fourteenth century, 
however, it is known that the great Muslim traveller, Ibn Battuta, 
spent some time visiting the Muslims in Sumatra and described 
their conditions in some detail. The interest which he showed in 
Muslims in every country and his purpose to visit them all make it 
nearly certain that he would have visited the Muslims in Malaya 
had there been any at that time. At least he would have mentioned 
the fact of their existence had he found it impossible to visit them. 
His failure to make even a casual mention of the Malay Peninsula 
in his travels would seem to offer fairly conclusive evidence that 
there were no Muslims there at that time. By the end of the fourteenth 
century, however, Islam was the accepted religion of Malacca, whose 
King had become a Sultan. Therefore, some time between 1350 and 
1400 we may assume the entrance of Islam into Malaya. 

It was, so far as we know, an entirely peaceful entrance, probably 
effected for the most part by traders from Achin, Sumatra, and by 
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the representatives sent to Malacca by the Sultan of Achin, whose 
personal influence may have been considerable. 

The Islam of Malaya is of the Shafi‘ite school. Through the 
years it has maintained its orthodoxy to a surprising degree. Sunni 
sentiment is universal throughout the country. The sects which 
have broken the unity of Islam in India and other countries, and 
have also invaded Java and Sumatra, have met with a cold reception 
in Malaya. Individual Shi‘as undoubtedly travel about the country 
to ply their business, but not to establish their religious beliefs. 
A few members of some of the modern Islamic groups, like the 
Ahmadiyas, have been known to try to interest Malayan Muslims 
in their views, but the Malays have stood solidly against such 
approaches. Even the Sufi orders have failed to interest them. 

In many respects the Malay may seem to be careless in the practice 
of his religion. It is said, for instance, that many do not observe 
strictly the five hours of prayer every day, yet it is surprising how 
many observe the evening hours. An evening walk through a Malay 
village or past a mosque will show a goodly portion of the population 
at prayer. With more reason, perhaps, is the fault that is found in 
the paying of the zakat (the required percentage of income). In the 
case of the month of fasting, it is frequently charged that a great 
show of observance is made for the sake of appearances, but that 
where the fast is not a legal requirement and penalties for laxness 
are not administered by government officials, there is a tendency 
to neglect the fast. It must be admitted, however, that, apart from 
the classes of people who are excused from the observance of the 
fast by Muslin Law (the sick, small children, people engaged in 
certain types of heavy manual labour), the fast seems to be quite 
uniformly observed. 

In other respects there is no doubt of the loyalty of the Malays 
in their practice of Islam. The annual pilgrimage meets with great 
interest and support from Malaya. In normal times, in proportion 
to the Muslim population of the country, a surprising number of 
Malays embark at Singapore on the ‘pilgrim boats’ bound for 
Jeddah. On their return they are accorded a place of high distinction 
in the country as a whole, and in their own localities in particular. 

The present writer cannot remember having met a Malay who 


seemed ashamed of being a Muslim. There is no attempt to conceal " 


his religious affiliations or to feel obliged to apologize or otherwise 
account for them. His witness is clear, frank and bold. He is proud 
to bear the name of Muslim. He undoubtedly does many things 
which cause orthodox leaders of Islam great concern. Measured 
by the orthodox standard, the Malay may be a very imperfect 
Muslim. For instance, his women-folk enjoy a far greater degree of 
freedom than is allowed to Muslim women of other lands. They 
appear openly in public without a veil, and on special occasions they 
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may join the fun, in song and dance, in a way that shocks many of 
these staid leaders. Or, animistic beliefs and practices may be far 
more prevalent than is consistent with a thoroughgoing monotheism. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these and other shortcomings, the position 
of the Malay with regard to Islam is so well defined and so staunchly 
adhered to, that he cannot be looked upon as a recalcitrant or a 
renegrade, but is borne with patiently while steps are taken to 
improve the depth of his understanding of Islam and to strengthen 
the ties which bind him to it. 

These steps are by no means haphazard. A carefully-planned 
programme is being worked out and put into practice as rapidly as 
possible to accomplish a loyal and intelligent practice of Islam. In 
the villages, schools are maintained at the mosques to give the chil- 
dren instruction in the Koran and Islam. These schools are purely 
religious in character and are quite distinct from the schools main- 
tained by the Government for the teaching of the elements of secular 
education. The most promising pupils are frequently sent to a higher 
school of religion conducted by a well-known religious teacher— 
sometimes a Malay who has spent years of study in Arabia or Egypt 
or both, sometimes a teacher from Sumatra, India or Arabia. The 
writer recalls a Malay who went to Mecca on the pilgrimage. After 
performing the necessary requirements of the pilgrimage, he re- 
mained in Arabia for nine years, becoming an excellent student in 
Arabic and an authority on Islam. He then returned to Malaya, 
where he at once initiated plans for a school for advanced students 
in religion. Students, young men of perhaps eighteen years and above, 
came in large numbers from all over the country. His school soon 
grew to a hundred or more. This was only one of several such schools 
in the country. There is little doubt but that the return of these 
men to their villages will provide an impetus to the religious instruc- 
tion given to the people which will result in a more intelligent 
apprehension of Islam and a stronger devction to it. 

The religious instruction of Muslim women and girls is by no 
means neglected, though probably less attention is given to it than 
to the instruction of boys and men. Many women have made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and on their return have been accorded a high 
degree of respect in their community. All girls receive a minimum 
amount of religious instruction and the more promising of them in 
higher classes with boys up to the age of ten or eleven. Above that 
age classes are sometimes maintained for girls. Boys are required 
to attend secular schools, but such attendance is optional for girls. In 
larger communities separate schools are maintained for girls with 
a staff of women teachers. In smaller communities girls are allowed 
to attend the secular schools with boys until they have reached ten 
or eleven years of age, when the more promising are frequently 


sent to the girls’ schools in the larger communities. Needless to say, 
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the education of girls, whether religious or secular, is not as universal 
or of as high a standard as that of boys. 

It has frequently been said that the Malay at heart is still an 
animist, with Islam only a thin veneer. Such statements may discount 
too radically the part which Islam plays in the common life of the 
Malay. It is true, however, that the Islam of the Malay is strongly 
tinged with both animism and Hinduism in practice. In the case 
of the latter it reflects the Indian influence. The Malay, for instance, 
still resorts to the assistance of ‘pawangs’ (medicine-men) to induce 
the ‘semangat’ (soul) into the grains of rice intended for seed, to 
enable it to grow and produce bountifully. Pawangs are also called 
in to drive out evil spirits of sickness during a time of epidemic, 
and on other occasions. At such times the pawang invokes Hindu 
deities and uses Hindu charms and incantations. Such practices 
are quite foreign to Islam and are distressing to the religious leaders 
of the Malays. There is, however, a growing feeling among the 
Malays that such practices are out of harmony with orthodox Islam 
and religious loyalty is given to Islam rather than to Hindu or 
animistic religious belief. One of the problems which the Malay 
religious leaders must solve is how to adjust the practices of long 
ages to the theoretical faith of Islam. Probably a solution will be 
found in a form of compromise under which the Malay will abandon 
the more objectionable features of his practice and Islam will grant 
approval to a degree of animistic practice, so that the Malay may 
continue certain of these practices with a good conscience and without 
feeling that he is thereby offending against Islam. Similar adjust- 
ments have been made in other countries where resort to astrology 
and to tables of magical formulas has received the stamp of approval 
of orthodox Islam. 

It remains for us to consider the relation between Christianity and 
Islam in Malaya. The first contacts have almost without exception 
been unfortunate. Through them Muslims have been led to a 
misinterpretation of the motives and purposes of Christianity. In 
the first contact of these religions outside Arabia, Christianity 
appeared as a great military power against which Islam could beat 
itself out but could not hope to prevail. Far from experiencing this 
result, the Christian armies in Syria were completely defeated and 
were beaten back step by step in Asia Minor, in Egypt and in North 
Africa. Again the armies of the Christian nations met Muslim armies 
during the Crusades in a great attempt to force Muslims into sub- 
mission. Again the Muslim armies were ultimately victorious. In 
many countries since then trials of military strength have taken place 
between the representatives of the two religions until Muslims, 
whatever pretensions may be made of love, goodwill, service, have 
come to believe that Christianity is essentially a religion of force 
which relies principally for its existence upon military power and 
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coercion. Evidences which have multiplied in recent years to this 
effect have so confirmed this belief that only suspicion and distrust 
greet the efforts to proclaim the principles of the Kingdom of God 
as set forth in the Gospels. 

In this regard, Malaya has proved no exception. Islam had been 
the accepted religion of the Malays for over a century before the 
Portuguese appeared at Malacca in 1509. What an opportunity to 
present Christian truth as revealed in the Scriptures to a people 
in whose lives Islam had not yet become deep-seated! But again the 
representatives of Christianity misrepresented it to the followers 
of Muhammad. After an initial defeat, the Portuguese retired to 
Goa, were strongly reinforced and returned the following year to 
complete the subjugation of the Muslims of Malaya. They compelled 
the obedience of the Malays during a period of repression and cruel 
punishment. ‘Their repressive rule was only exceeded by their lust 
for wealth. They cared nothing for the welfare of the people. Little 
can they have realized that the impression of Christianity which 
they were giving was taking root in the mind of the Malays and could 
be removed only with the greatest difficulty. The presentation of 
Christian truth to-day only draws from the Malays long accounts 
of their past experiences with Christian nations. 

The Dutch, who were the successors of the Portuguese, again 
impressed a distorted view of Christianity upon the Malays. It was 
not until the advent of British rule in the nineteenth century that 
conditions throughout the country were alleviated and the welfare 
of the Malays received greater consideration. Yet although the 
material conditions of the people are now much improved, the efforts 
to correct past impressions of Christianity and to set forth a more 
accurate view of the Christian faith have pitifully lagged. The 
attitude of neutrality on religious matters adopted by the Govern- 
ment is probably good diplomacy, but it has left a false impression 
with the Malays either that the Christian religion has nothing to 
offer them, or that its representatives have not the courage to offer 
it. They assume a complacent attitude toward the work of Christian 
missions among other groups, in the belief that no consistent attempt 
will be made to preach the Christian message to the Malays. 

A certain amount of work has been attempted among the Malays 
by a few missionaries, but none of it has been of a thoroughgoing 
nature. There is always the assumption that the Government is not 
pleased with active evangelism for the Malays and that the work 
that is attempted must be carried on with great circumspection if 
it is to be permitted at all. In these circumstances the presentation 
of a positive Christian message to the Malays has been exceedingly 
difficult. It is not surprising, therefore, that the attitude of the 
Malays generally toward Christianity in Malaya may be summed 
up in the following}terms: 
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1. On the whole, people from the West, with the exception of 

the missionaries of the Church, are not interested in presenting 

Christianity with a view to its acceptance by the Malays. 

2. Christianity is manifestly inferior to Islam because of the 
reluctance of the representatives of Christianity to present it to 
Muslims. 

3. Malays need not be greatly concerned over the spasmodic 
attempts of a few missionaries in the past. History has shown that 
such attempts were for various reasons of short duration and not 
followed up. 

4. Malays are capable of looking after themselves should any 
strong religious attack be made. Whatever good other religions may 
derive from Christianity, Islam is amply sufficient for the needs 
of the Malays. 

However serious the difficulties confronting Christianity through 
the Government and the attitude of the Malays, the policy of 
Christian missionary bodies has not been free from criticism. 
They are far too ready to assume that the Malays are too strongly 
entrenched in Islam to be moved, and that it is a waste of time and 
effort to attempt it. To accept this position is essentially to deny 
the conviction that the Christian message is for all peoples. The 
ease with which the Christian message can be presented to the 
adherents of other religions is too frequently contrasted with the 
difficulty of presenting it to the Muslims to be conducive to whole- 
hearted effort to win them. The greater difficulty should present 
the greater challenge, unless the workers of to-day have lost the 
vigour of their predecessors. At any rate, this attitude is unfortunate 
and unhealthy, for it constitutes a tacit admission of, defeat. 

Islam offers the Malays the assured intercession of Muhammad 
and a happy life beyond the grave. It also offers great social advantages, 
especially in the genuine brotherhood of Muslims. For these things 
the Malay is profoundly grateful, and because of it he has given 
Islam his loyalty. 

But Islam has offered nothing of value which Christianity is not 
qualified to provide. The great obstacle to success in the evangeliza- 
tion of the Malays, however, lies in the realm of attitude, not in the 
realm of theoretical advantages. Until we can show the Malays that 
our interest in them is genuine and can be supported by practical 
manifestations of Christian love and fellowship, that we want them 
in our Christian brotherhood for their own sakes, our protestations 
of greater spiritual truth and advantages will have little effect. The 
Malays will continue in their conviction that Christianity is interested 
chiefly in mundane victories and that their brightest prospects are 
with Islam, where they have an assured place and a secure hope. 


R. A. BLASDELL 




















CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN CHINA 


By PAUL C. T. KWEI, Ph.D. 


» lege record of Christian higher education in China is a noble 
one. It has not only provided leadership in the Chinese 
Christian movement, but has also contributed significantly to the 
building up of China as a modern nation, both through the intro- 
duction of western thought and learning and through the training 
of some of the outstanding leaders in Chinese national life. 

In the early years, Christian schools served as models for dis- 
cipline and formed the most effective link between the East and 
the West. In these schools, many a-Chinese youth learned how 
western countries are governed, what their social organizations are 
like and how science harnesses nature to serve human needs. Great 
scholars with vision translated important books into Chinese; 
magazines dealing with the world situation were published; medicine 
was soon established as a noble profession, as the number of medical 
graduates from mission schools increased; in course of time, 
agriculture, law, commerce and journalism were introduced into 
the curriculum of the Christian colleges; a new day dawned for 
Chinese womanhood when colleges for women were established. 
Practically all the academic and professional work is now being 
carried on also by secular institutions, both private and government, 
some of which, because of more liberal support, are actually doing 
better work than the institutions which introduced them. But the 
spirit of pioneering will always remain a notable credit of the 
Christian colleges. 

With the success of the nationalist government since 1927 in 
overthrowing the warlords and bringing about unification, a definite 
policy was at the same time adopted in regard to education. All 
colleges were required to register with the government, which aims 
at establishing minimum standards with regard to equipment, 
faculty and curriculum. Through this measure some of the weaker 
institutions were either weeded out or strengthened. Two particular 
requirements faced the Christian institutions: first, the presidents 
must be Chinese; and second, Monday memorial meetings were’ 
required, which included bowing before Dr Sun’s picture and silent 
meditation. This second feature met with strong opposition from 
some quarters, but in the end practically all Christian colleges were 
registered and accepted the requirements. 

With the rise of secular universities, both government and private, 
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it is natural to ask whether there is a place for the Christian colleges 
in the future and, if so, what their specific contributions will be. 

It is interesting to note that the Chinese delegates to the Dum- 
barton Oaks security conference proposed among other things an 
international commission on cultural relations, which in its scope 
and purpose is similar to the proposed international office of educa- 
tion sponsored by American and European educators. During these 
years all countries have tried to adapt education to the needs of 
war; now we are planning education for peace and are awakened 
to the fact that international education is a fundamental and effective 
component in the cultivation and maintenance of: peace. History 
shows us that the international faculty of the Christian colleges has 
enabled them already to serve as practical units in the field of inter- 
national education. The mere presence of the western men and 
women on the campus brings the Chinese students in contact with 
a group whose habits and ways of thinking are essentially different 
from their own. In turn these missionary teachers will have oppor- 
tunity to learn from the students and from Chinese institutions. 

Moreover, in the period immediately following the war, China 
is looking forward to rehabilitation and industrialization. 'To meet 
the shortage of trained men, she is bound to send more students 
abroad and increase her college enrolment at home. There will be 
a greater demand for western learning, especially for English and 
for instruction in technical subjects. It is likely that there will be 
a marked increase in the number of westeri teachers on our faculties. 
Following this trend, Christian colleges which already have foreign 
scholars on their faculty will attract even more students than before 
the war, provided they are prepared to meet the new situation. 

In the past, western members of the faculty were often chosen 
on the basis of their missionary zeal rather than for their scholarship, 
the reason being that a promising scholar would feel that he could 
make greater progress in his own field, if he chose to stay ‘at home’. 
There have been instances also of a missionary teacher holding three 
or four other posts besides teaching, such as college architect, 
superintendent of grounds and building and the treasurership. 
Thus, no matter how brilliant a man might be, he would not have 
the opportunity of becoming a real authority. This state of affairs 
may still prevail in some institutions and should be carefully 
eliminated, if Christian colleges are to maintain high standards. 

Christian institutions have sometimes been criticized for their 
‘neglect of Chinese. When there were more western than Chinese 
members on the faculty, the exacting studies were practically all 
taught in English, until English became the popular medium of 
communication even among the students, in debate and oratorical 
contest. This naturally proved a great handicap to the student who 
had to live in his native land and among his own people. There 
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has been great improvement in the study of Chinese to-day and 
some Christian institutions like Cheeloo and Yenching have even 
made marked contributions in the field of Chinese studies. 

During the last two decades, the question has been repeatedly 
asked whether the present number of Christian colleges (thirteen) 
is not too many, considering available resources in men and financial 
support to maintain them at the high level desired. ‘The Burton 
Commission, which investigated this problem in the early ’twenties, 
recommended the union or consolidation of existing institutions 
into fewer but stronger ones, to be located at strategic centres 
according to the principle of geographical distribution. This 
principle has been endorsed not only by supporters of these colleges 
at ‘home’ but also by Chinese leaders outside the Christian field. 
Huachung College, which is a federation of Boone, Yale in China, 
Wesley, Griffith John and Huping Colleges, is a direct result of this 
recommendation and has proved its inherent wisdom by her record 
as a federated institution. The emergence of Yenching as a union 
institution, which took place even before the Burton Report, affords 
another demonstration of the benefits and power of union. The 
alumni of the respective old mother-institutions naturally lose a 
good deal of enthusiasm when their own alma mater moves to a new 
campus and even loses its name. But the effect is only temporary, 
for in succeeding years the younger graduates increase in number 
and in their capacity for support; and their loyalty and sentiment 
are only for the new and united institution. 

As we face the situation to-day, the principle of geographical 
distribution is fairly adequately maintained: Yenchirig in North 
China, Lingnan in South China, West China Union University in 
West China and Huachung in Central China. Our problem is to 
find a solution for the six colleges in the Shanghai area and the two 
institutions in Fukien and to see if Cheeloo should or should not 
be united or affiliated with Yenching. 

Taking into consideration present facilities in travel and the 
area and population of the Shantung Province in which Cheeloo 
is located, Cheeloo has every reason to maintain her own separate 
existence. Furthermore, she has maintained a type of medical school 
different from that of any other Christian institution by using 
Chinese as the medium of instruction and requiring somewhat 
lower standards for entrance. This seems to be the type that is best 
suited for training large groups of doctors for the rural populations 
and for the army needs. Her programme for rural reconstruction 
is also well suited for the needs of Shantung Province, which is her 
primary sphere for service. In neither of these two respects is she 
a duplication of Yenching. Her programme might be co-ordinated 
with that of Yenching, but there is no adequate reason for total 
amalgamation. 
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In the Fukien area, it would seem wise to have only one institu- 
tion, since Huanan and the Fukien Christian University are practic- 
ally located in the same city. Huanan has had a small enrolment 
and has fully taken advantage of the fact in creating desirable 
intimate contact between faculty and students. She has had a 
splendid record in training workers for the Christian Church and 
for social work. Would she fail to continue her good work if she 
were united with Fukien Christian University? If her faculty 
continue to maintain their contact with the girls through some sort 
of hostel system, I believe the Christian influence can still be 
maintained and the combined strengths of the two faculties will 
surely raise the academic standards and save in overhead expenses. 
It is unthinkable that these two Christian colleges in Fukien should 
leave their good work in this important province in order to combine 
with another institution. 

The four institutions in and near Shanghai are among the oldest 
and strongest of the Christian institutions and have many prominent 
and loyal alumni. Because Shanghai is an important commercial 
and cultural centre, they have always had large enrolment and 
considerable local support. Each of them has a well-established, 
beautiful campus. It is difficult for them to feel the need of con- 
solidation through union, especially when each has a very distin- 
guished record in its own field of endeavour. Thus St John’s probably 
has more famous alumni than any other institution and has a first-rate 
medical school; Soochow has its renowned law school; Shanghai 
has its splendid school of commerce; Hangchow has a promising 
school of engineering. But in the days ahead, each will find it difficult 
to have enough first-rate men on the faculty to maintain a high 
standard and meet the demands of changing times. It is gratifying 
that the authorities of all these institutions have an open mind 
and are eager to find a practical solution. Perhaps the first step in 
co-operation or union is at the graduate level in arts and sciences. 
A graduate school is an expensive institution and the very best 
scholars are needed to guide research and to offer instruction. Once 
a step is taken in the direction of union, the other problems may be 
solved step by step with the passing of time. 

Nanking, being the capital of the nation, deserves a first-class 
Christian university, irrespective of other considerations. The 
Christian community and supporters can be justly proud of both 
the University of Nanking and Ginling College for Women. Nanking 
has made exceptionally important contributions both during the 
war and in peace-time in the field of agriculture, in which work 
Cornell University sent some of its splendid teachers and research 
men in co-operation, and helped to train some of the promising 
Nanking graduates on the Ithaca campus. Ginling, with its able and 
popular president, has not only supplied women teachers in physical 
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education and social workers, but has provided splendid wives for 
young Chinese leaders. It is difficult to think that Ginling should be 
absorbed by Nanking and lose her own existence. Will it be possible 
for Ginling to be affiliated with Nanking as a separate college unit, 
somewhat on the lines of Radcliffe’s relationship to Harvard? The 
elimination of duplicate courses whenever possible and the sharing 
of teachers would certainly strengthen both institutions. 

In some of the Christian colleges, the western members of the 
faculty are primarily members of their own respective missions and 
secondarily faculty members of the institutions. This situation is not 
only difficult for the Chinese president to handle, but is also the 
cause of interdenominational jealousies and friction. The arrange- 
ment would be much improved if the participating missions were 
only to contribute to the support of the college and if all teachers 
were directly employed by the college. 

At present the Christian institutions are charging the large 
majority of incoming students tuition fees which, though representing 
only a small fraction of what the colleges spend on the students, 
nevertheless prevent many deserving students from getting a 
college education in the Christian institutions. One often hears the 
remark that Christian colleges are for the rich, while the government 
institutions open their gates to all. If tuition fees are dropped 
altogether, there will be a large cut in the income from Chinese 
sources. Perhaps there should be more scholarships for poor students 
with good records at entrance. 

These are difficult times in China for everyone—including the 
Christian colleges. It is highly important to keep the staff of Christian 
colleges from starving and disintegration. They will be the nucleus 
in the days of rehabilitation and the foundation-stone on which to 
build for the greater challenge of to-morrow. 

The success of the Christian colleges in bygone days has been 
due chiefly to their spirit of pioneering—in introducing what China 
needed the most at the moment and in so doing providing her with 
leaders who are at least sympathetic to Christian ideals. Will 
the colleges continue to meet the challenge of post-war China? 
In her determined programme of industrialization China will need 
technically trained men. Will some of the Christian colleges under- 
take to train some of them and at the same time equip them with 
liberal Christian views of life? If this challenge is accepted, then 
some of the Christian colleges must plan to have strong courses in 
engineering. 

There is danger, in striving for high educational standards, that 
we shall forget the main purpose of Christian higher education. 
Important as it is to meet China’s needs in training men for the 
professions, the purpose of Christian colleges is to inspire and pro- 
duce leaders with Christian ideals. In our age of science, technology 
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and extreme specialization, no persuasion is necessary to aim at 
high academic excellence, but few people yet appreciate the need 
for Christian character and motive as the foundation of a better 
world. Current discussion everywhere emphasizes political justice, 
economic and cultural co-operation and security through the 
enforcement of peace and ignores the fact that without genuine 
‘good will among men’, which removes jealousies and suspicions, 
there cannot be a stable ‘peace on earth’. Will the Christian colleges, 
through their teaching, atmosphere and practical demonstration 
of living, contribute to the Christian basis of peace, or will they 
merely exist as duplicates of other secular institutions? How one- 
fifth of the human family think and behave is a matter of no mean 
importance. 

Christian colleges in China will have an important réle to play 
for many years to come. They are the practical demonstration of 
international education. They supplement Chinese education by 
handling to-day one-eighth of China’s total college enrolment. As 
private institutions, they have freedom to carry out experiments 
in education. Until the Christian community in China is large and 
strong enough to carry on religious work in secular schools, they 
will be the mainspring for providing leadership in the Christian 
Church. When the time comes for Christian colleges with largely 
western support to be no longer needed, they might emulate the 
example of the trustees of Yale in China in turning over a well- 
organized institution like the Hunan-Yale College of Medicine to 
the Chinese people. 

Paut C. T. Kweli 
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CHINESE CIVILIZATION AND CHRISTIAN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By F. E. BAGULEY 


WE are all becoming increasingly conscious of our inescapable 
responsibility for the reconstruction of the world. There is 
among us a growing realization that essentially Christianity means 
the giving of life to a world which is struggling desperately to escape 
death. In fact, if there is one word which expresses the message of 
the Church to the world to-day, that word is ‘Life’. ‘I am come that 
they may have life, and may have it in abundance.’ 

Life is a complex of quantity and quality very difficult to define 
comprehensively; we are sure, however, that the Christian conception 
of life is especially full and involves the enriching, enlarging and 
making holy of all our capacities for living. For example, we are 
plainly enjoined to give bread to those whose lives are threatened 
by starvation, lest we should be condemned along with those who 
say ‘Lord, when did we see you hungry or thirsty . . . and did not 
supply your wants?’ The development of this obligation in terms of 
the wider community is the science and art of economics. Also, it is 
our duty to build a society wherein all individuals, as sons of God, 
shall have maximum opportunities of developing those creative. 
powers which pertain to life, whether they be manual skills, the 
appreciation and extension of knowledge or the betterment of human 
relationships. Yet again, it is our duty as Christians to show the 
world by the courage of our lives that we have a wider environment 
than this immediate world; we are part of God’s eternal purpose, 
which we may discern at least clearly enough to give our own lives 
purpose. This seems to be the central significance of Christ’s triumph 
over the Cross. 

If we keep clearly in our minds the thought that the Living God 
is the life of a living creation, and that Jesus came to make the life 
of man full and free, we are in a position to see in.perspective the 
relative values of reconstruction schemes; we may judge them by 
the degree to which they will enrich life in its totality. We are also 
able to formulate some of the laws of God, which, if disobeyed, will 

- leave us with no true life and no basis for any new order. For God 
is the living and continuing Creator of all that lives, and only in 
terms of God’s purpose and being does human life have any ultimate 
meaning. Christian reconstruction, therefore, is not a matter of 
grafting Christianity on to some form of human civilization. It 
consists of infusing the life of all the people in all its aspects with 
a new awareness of Truth. 
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This, then, is the proposition put forward in this article, that the 
reconstruction of civilization in the post-war world can only be 
stable if it plans for life according to all the revelation which God 
has given in the life of the world at different times and in different 
places, and supremely in His Son. If this be true, it is retrospectively 
open to test by the experience of history. Is it a fact, we may ask 
ourselves, that the great achievements of mankind in art, culture, 
science and social living have been based on an insight into ultimate 
reality, on a knowledge of the truth of God? This is precisely the 
deduction which some historians have made and are making: the 
thesis is set forth in Mr Christopher Dawson’s book, Progress and 
Religion and in Christianity and Civilization, by Professor A. J. 
Toynbee. In another place Mr Dawson writes, ‘Civilization is the 
social expression of divine law’. The anthropologists, in their field, 
emphasize the importance for the lives of primitive peoples of their 
religious beliefs; they have even charged missionaries with making 
life meaningless by destroying those primitive beliefs. The charge 
does not lie very heavily. In the light of this argument Christian 
reconstruction would seem to be the only*possible interpretation of 
the term which is adequate to the needs of the world. 

It is obviously impossible to neglect the consideration of China 
and the Chinese in any approach to a new world order. This is a 
fact recognized by many who have noted only the courage of the 
Chinese as an ally, or who are merely impressed with the great 
numbers—perhaps six hundred millions—of the Chinese people. It 
is inescapable to us who are aware of the truly marvellous achieve- 
ments which the Chinese have made in their forty centuries of 
civilization; they have a special relationship to reconstruction in 
virtue of the high level to which their civilization has attained in 
isolation from most of the formative influences which have shaped 
our western culture. It is as if God had set aside one large part of 
His family to be an object lesson to the rest of us, saying, ‘Look 
what My people can do even without My Son!’ Chinese civilization 
is a tremendously significant factor in our planning for to-morrow, 
and it stands in a triple relationship, of comparison, contribution 
and co-operation, to our western world. 

In any appreciation of China, the initial difficulty of a largely 
different set of conventions forms a barrier which many find in- 
superable. Even among our missionaries there are those who live 
for years in China without being able to relate Chinese habits of 
speech and action to the Chinese view of life. But as soon as we 
advance the least way towards appreciating the Chinese achievement 
there are two general aspects of the history of the race which appear 
remarkable when contrasted with the West. 

The first is a problem which is not yet thoroughly investigated. 
It is this: do the achievements of Chinese civilization (painting, 
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poetry, philosophy, science, social order) fit in with our hypothesis 
that all progress is founded on a religious insight into reality? It has 
often been said that China, in its classical Confucian tradition, has 
no religion, but merely a social ethic. It is possible to detect in that 
China a strong awareness of the will of God, who is usually spoken 
of as Heaven, and is supposed finally to control everything. Thus 
the Emperor, called the Son of Heaven, ruled only by the mandate 
of Heaven, and many ceremonies gave expression to this obligation. 
In Peking, for instance, at the Winter and Summer solstices, after 
elaborate ceremonies of purification, the Emperor would mount 
the Altar of Heaven and invoke the blessing of Heaven for the 
ensuing year upon his people, asking that the responsibility for 
any calamities which might have befallen them should be visited by 
Heaven upon him alone. The earliest record of such a vicarious 
confession of sin is in the eighteenth century B.c., the latest, in the 
twentieth century A.D. Beside this elementary monotheism, the 
Chinese had a social religion of a conservative type based upon 
reverence for the lives of descendants and ancestors. 

The second thing we observe is that China is extremely demo- 
cratic, but that hers is no political democracy. She has achieved the 
aims of democracy by the explicit general acceptance of a compre- 
hensive moral code, so that a full legal code was not necessary. The 
moral obligations which were mutually accepted by rich and poor 
gave to Chinese society an extreme flexibility and to Chinese citizens 
real freedom and scope for living. Mrs Pearl Buck, in a recent speech 
in New York, has enlarged on this subject: 


China has gone steadily on her democratic way, the springs of her 
democracy never being in the political or outward forms of a democracy, 
but always in the moral teachings of her great men, in the ethics of her 
free common man, trained and taught, generation by generation, in the 
teachings of the great. To-day China is democratic to the bone and to the 
heart. The love of freedom flows in the veins of every Chinese and makes 
his blood red. The love of freedom unifies the Chinese nation to-day 
because it has always unified the nation. Any quarrels were scratches on the 
surface of this unity, centuries old, of blood and history and national thought 
and social behaviour. Knowing this, we can readily perceive how presumptu- 
ous it ever was for us to consider a union only of the new democracies like 
ourselves. Even England’s history in democracy cannot compare to China’s. 


Let us examine briefly a few aspects of Chinese civilization. If 
we do so, some points emerge which have a clear relationship to 
Christian ideals for the individual and for society. 

Take, first, the fact that China has always rejected racialism. 
Chinese civilization long ago achieved what was Christianity’s out- 
standing social achievement in the western world. Christianity 
refused to be confined to the bounds of the Jewish race and religion, 
but was emphatic that its gospel implied the equality of Jew and 
Gentile. Racialism is obviously a storm-focus which may easily 
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disturb the peace of the world after this war. In the Chinese we 
have allies who, being free from colour consciousness or race 
arrogance, are in a position to co-operate with us who take a similar 
attitude in virtue of our Christianity. This estimate of the Chinese 
is exemplified in Mrs Buck’s account of her own childhood in 
China: 


I grew up a white child among yellow people, and while they thought my 
colouring unfortunate on the whole, because they considered yellow hair 
and blue eyes ugly, they did not blame me for it. I once saw a very dark 
man from the United States in a Chinese city, and he was greatly enjoyed. 
The people on the street remarked on his skin with complete frankness, 
wet their forefingers and rubbed him to see if he had painted himself or if 
he were really that colour, laughed at him with kindly pleasure and much 
appreciation of his difference, but no criticism, and then gave him a feast 
in their best restaurant as a reward for being so different. 


A second fact which links Chinese civilization with Christian 
ideals is that in China a sense of common humanity has always been 
stronger than nationality. This major implication of the doctrine of 
the family of God is deeply rooted in the history of the Chinese, as, 
for example, when Confucius said, “Within the four seas all are 
brothers’, or again in the classical inscription which is to be seen 
written above Chinese law-courts: ‘All below Heaven is public’. 
This is the Chinese form of the Christian affirmation that we are 
all of one flesh. 

The third point is the Chinese insistence that society must have 
a moral basis. This moral basis China is now attempting to use in 
the creation of a western-style democratic organization. The Chinese 
Minister to Australia, Dr Hsu Mo, in a recent address in Sydney, 
expressed the Chinese viewpoint when he asked: ‘Can we build up 
a new world order on a legal basis exclusively? It is my opinion that 
this is not enough. There must be something more; there must be 
an international morality’. In the smaller field of China, the New 
Life Movement is re-emphasizing some of the morality necessary 
for the creation of the new China. 

Fourthly, the Chinese have always appreciated the definition of 
man as an animal who thinks. In this emphasis upon man’s ration- 
ality, the Chinese temper is fully prepared for a modern scientific 
development, prepared to take on science from the western world, 
where the roots of science sprang from the search for religious 
truth, re-expressed under the influence of continental rationalism 
in the eighteenth century. With this appreciation of reason in China 
has gone a distrust of the value of force in effecting a settlement of 
human disputes. There is some comparison between this emphasis 
and the Christian doctrine of forgiving love. 

One further point deserving of emphasis is the freedom that the 
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actions. Dr Lautenschlager, a man in an excellent position to speak 
the thoughts in the minds of modern Chinese youth, writes: 


Chinese students have inherited a philosophy which makes them the 
natural enemies of intolerance, oppression and dictatorship, and the natural 
friends of freedom, justice and internationalism. A religion which is divorced 
from human relationships can get little following among youth in China. 


This attitude puts the Chinese people in a better position to be 
mediators of the peace after the war than anyone else except the 
Christian Church. It is possible, for example, for Dr Hsu Mo 
to say: 


Aloofness and isolation are impossible to-day. The only alternative is a 
full, sincere, genuine co-operation for progress. We need the closest co- 
operation and collaboration with other nations and races. In this we have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. We will work to remove the threat 
of aggression until our enemies cease to be enemies and become co-partners, 
as soon as they repent and make full retribution. 


Such a position is the natural outcome of China’s history. 
Mr E. R. Hughes, formerly of the London Missionary Society and 
now Reader in Chinese Philosophy ‘and Religion in the University 
of Oxford, expresses it clearly: 


China of to-day has shown by her people’s dignity and fortitude that 
she is the China of the ages. That China learnt in a hard school to treat an 
enemy with generosity, with the urbanity which alone makes it possible to 
have a return to peace. It is a very old idea in China that in the long run it 
is wiser to be a gentleman, even though you have suffered cruelly at the 
hands of your enemy. . 


The missionary function of the Church is not simply a matter 
of individual conversion; seen in terms of God’s ultimate purpose 
it is His plan for building a divine society in which all men shall 
have the fullness of life of the sons of God. There is clearly a relation 
between Chinese civilization and the Christian responsibility to 
enrich the life of the world. It is not suggested, of course, that the 
shape of the new order should be Chinese, but that it is the responsi- 
bility of the Christian Church to build up the new order in colla- 
boration with all men of goodwill. In particular, it would be to the 
immediate benefit of the whole of mankind if we could so strengthen 
the Church in China that she could make her full contribution to 
the life of the World Church. The humanity and tolerance of Chinese 
society might form a bridge over which the mutual suspicion and 
mistrust of the world could pass to that full and vital renaissance of 
the Christian faith and life which is essential to true progress. 


F. E. BAGULEY 





VEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAH 
AUGUST 17TH, 1874-JANUARY IST, 1945 


EDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAH was born in Tinnevelly 
in 1874. His father became a convert in his boyhood and later 
he was ordained and was a great student of the Bible, which he 
was able to read in Hebrew and Greek. Azariah was educated at 
Mengnanapuram, then at the C.M.S. College at Tinnevelly and 
later at the Madras Christian College. On leaving college he was 
associated with the Y.M.C.A. from 1896 to 1909, first as Travelling 
Secretary and then as Associate General Secretary. In 1907 he was 
invited to accompany Dr Mott and Dr Sherwood Eddy to Japan, 
and he also visited China. From 1909 to 1911 he was Vice-President 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation. He attended the great 
Edinburgh Conference in 1910, and spoke on the relations between 
foreign missionaries and national workers. 

About 1903, together with a few friends, he was moved to found 
the Indian Missionary Society of Tinnevelly. When the society 
was fully established, Azariah came to see me about a field for work. 
It was agreed that they should enter a field hitherto unoccupied, 
making their headquarters near the little railway junction of Dornakal 
in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, as an independent society 
empowered to give a title to their clergy. On August 3rd, 1906, I 
went to Dornakal for the baptism of the first converts; I found that 
there were already twenty-three adults and thirty-three children 
ready for baptism and over three hundred people under instruction. 

Some time later it came to him, as he afterwards said, ‘as the 
voice of God’, that he ought himself to go as a missionary to Dornakal. 
He therefore offered himself for ordination. He had already a great 
knowledge of the Bible and I invited him to stay at my house for 
further study. He was ordained deacon in June and priest in 
December, 1909, after which he and Mrs Azafiah went to live at 
Dornakal in very inadequate quarters and great discomfort, which 
Mrs Azariah bore with the fortitude with which she has always met 
every difficulty. 

For many years past it had been recognized that the enormous 
diocese of Madras required an Assistant Bishop and this was con- 
firmed by a resolution of the Episcopal Synod in 1908. I greatly 
hoped that the Assistant Bishop would be an Indian, and even before 
Azariah offered himself for the ministry, I felt that this was the man 
who should be the first Indian Bishop in the Anglican Communion. 
On bringing the question before the Metropolitan, I found that he 
already knew Azariah and was in complete agreement with me about 
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him. We decided to ask the permission of the Government to 
consecrate him (a step which was necessary at that time). We also 
decided to recommend to the Synod that a small separate diocese 
should be created for him, so that he should have his own independent 
bishopric as well as being Assistant Bishop to the Bishop of Madras. 

When it-became known that Azariah had been nominated as 
Assistant Bishop, there was an extraordinary outburst of antagonism 
from many different quarters: he was too ‘high church’: he was too 
‘low church’: the Hindus and Muslims would not like it: he was too 
young. The real reasons for this fury lay, I fancy, in caste and race 
feelings. Azariah took it all with complete calm, as he did also the 
great amount of admiration, even of adulation, which came to him in 
later years. His life was hid with Christ in God, and what mattered 
was not himself but the work which he was called to do. Several 
petitions were sent to the Synod of 1912, which considered them 
carefully and resolved ‘that the Synod do not recommend that the 
nomination of the Rev. V. S. Azariah be reconsidered’. 

Azariah was consecrated on December 29th, 1912, in Calcutta 
Cathedral, all the bishops of the province of India being present, 
and Dr Mott, Dr Sherwood Eddy and other leading Free Church- 
men. His legal position was that of Assistant Bishop to the Bishop 
of Madras and, by resolution of the Synod next day, the new 
bishopric was constituted in the eastern part of the Nizam’s Dominions 
and he was given the title of Bishop of Dornakal. He at once took his 
seat in the Synod and was installed in the new diocese on January 
8th, 1913. His great gifts soon became apparent both in his own 
diocese and in the share which he took in the episcopal work of the 
diocese of Madras. We were making plans for a new system of govern- 
ment in the Church, introducing a framework of pastorates, district 
or deanery councils and archdeaconries to take the place of the 
patriarchal government by superintending missionaries. Gradually, 
the whole of the episcopal work in the Telugu area passed into 
Azariah’s hands, and in 1922, on a resolution from the Synod, I 
signed a Commission formally transferring it to the Dornakal 
Diocese. The independence of the diocese was finally completed when, 
in March 1930, the separation of the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon from the Church of England became operative. 

Notwithstanding this volume of work, Azariah attended several 
conferences overseas. At these conferences he was always a prominent 
personality and had a good deal of hard work to do. He was an 
indomitable sightseer and rejoiced in his travelling, bringing back 
an enormous amount of information, coloured both with admiration 
and with criticism. He visited New Zealand and Australia (twice), 
and America in 1929, at the invitation of the Church in those 
countries. He came to England for the Lambeth Conference in 1920, 
when Cambridge conferred on hitn the LL.D. degree, and again in 
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1930, taking Palestine and Italy on his way. He was a delegate at the 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne in 1927, when 
he also visited England and Ireland. His last visit to England was in 
1937 for the conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh. He became 
chairman of the National Christian Council of India in 1928 and was 
profoundly interested in the South India church union movement 
from the beginning. At the Tambaram meeting in 1938 he was 
appointed one of the six Vice-Chairmen of the International 
Missionary Council. 

When Azariah was consecrated, there were fifty thousand 
Christians in the Anglican part of the Telugu country; in 1944 there 
were two hundred and thirty thousand. The movement had begun 
many years before his coming, but he joyfully threw himself into it 
and took as his slogan, ‘Every communicant a witness’. It was chiefly 
through the work and witness of the village Christians that new 
groups came in. At the same time he attached the greatest importance 
to conferences for clergy and teachers. He established a Divinity 
School at Dornakal at which all the clergy were trained.. He devoted 
much time and thought to this training, gave lectures himself and 
had an intimate personal knowledge of each student. 

Thirty-five years ago he told us that the inmost thought of his 
heart lay in the words, ‘Prostrate before Thy Throne to lie, and gaze 
and gaze on Thee’, and we are told that the fulfilment of this desire 
was seen on his face as he lay at peace, while those who loved and 
venerated him went to bid farewell to his visible presence. 


HENRY WHITEHEAD 
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AT THE HOME BASE OF THE SWEDISH 
MISSIONS 


By NORMAN GOODALL 


FIRST visit to Sweden, in the interests of the oecumenical 
movement, was bound to have a touch of pilgrimage about it. 

I felt this particularly at Uppsala as, early this year, I sat in the 
Archbishop’s study and talked with Nathan Séderblom’s successor, 
or as I paid my respects to Mrs Séderblom, whose ardent mind and 
rich devotion are still given to the causesin which she and her husband 
pioneered together. Again and again, in conversations and confer- 
ence, names would be mentioned and incidents recalled illustrating 
the depth to which recent—yet already classical—episodes are bound 
up with the spiritual life of Sweden. ‘Stockholm 1925’ is, of course, 
a specially luminous point, but Swedish influence in all the other 
great ‘oecumenical conversations’ following Edinburgh 1910 has 
been of peculiar value. It makes this land a place of special signific- 
ance for all who care about carrying further—in a world more 
desperately in need of them—those movements which start with our 
spiritual unity in Christ and go on to wrestle with its implications in 

ought and action. 
his significance of Sweden is by no means an historical one 
only. The churches here have leadership to give and gifts to share 
which will be of special importance in the coming years. Archbishop 
Eidem is not merely the successor of a great oecumenical leader. 
He brings his own fine qualities, including a very shrewd discern- 
ment, to the problems of a new and more difficult period and he does 
so with deep and earnest concern. Professor Westman may be nearing 
retirement, but his powers of mind and spirit are of dynamic quality 
and we may hope for many years to be enriched by his vast knowledge 
and his equally immense brotherliness and spiritual understanding. 
Very many other names could be cited, some whose familiarity 
» sage of continuity with great days, others less known but indicating 
the capacity of a younger generation to sustain a great tradition with 
new gifts and insights. And this personal index to Sweden’s import- 
ance in the oecumenical movement is rooted in more impersonal 
but very significant factors. Among the various countries claiming to 
be the home of ‘bridge churches’, Sweden has a right to special 
prominence. Its State Church holds a place in the Lutheran tradition 
which relates it intimately—though with important differences—to 
Continental and American Lutheranism. Its ties with the Anglican 
Communion enable it to fulfil a two-way process of interpretation 
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between England and a large part of Continental as well as 
Scandinavian Christianity. Its vigorous Free Church life, much of 
it functioning in a curiously anomalous position by which its members 
retain their personal membership in the State Church, provides 

oints of contact with and dissimilarity from British and American 

ree Churchmanship. And it is the most natural meeting-place of 
the several and differing ecclesiastical traditions functioning in the 
Scandinavian and Baltic countries. If the most distinctive features 
of the Reformed tradition are lacking, Sweden has none the less its 
theologians who are keenly alive to what is happening farther south. 
If it is sometimes inclined to wonder at the posthumous influence of 
Kierkegaard, it at any rate remembers this fellow-Scandinavian with 
understanding. 

Strategic advantages such as these are recognized in Sweden 
with a great sense of responsibility and in the hope that they may 
be used to facilitate a new chapter in understanding as the barriers 
of war are lifted. This sense of responsibility and the desire to help 
have been sharpened as the war has continued. True, it has some- 
times seemed that Swedish Christianity was in danger of being so 
cut off from the main European arena that something vital would be 
lacking in its capacity for understanding. A neutral country in such 
a war as this may suffer insulation from certain influences which 
must be felt under the skin, so to speak, if they are to be truly 
reckoned with. But even when this danger existed, the keenest minds 
were much alive to it and as the war progressed enough first-hand 
evidence of what was happening elsewhere became available to those 
with eyes to see. Sweden’s small population of six millions has been 
increased by nearly a quarter of a million refugees from other 
Scandinavian lands and from the Baltic and Germany. There is 
og more knowledge in Sweden of what enemy occupation 

as meant to Norway and Denmark, and of what two wars have cost 
Finland, than anywhere else save in these countries themselves. 
Meantime Christian leaders in Sweden have been able until fairly 
recently to maintain personal contact with their fellow-Christians 
in Germany as well as Britain. Such a position has been perilous but 
also privileged, and again the privilege has been acknowledged 
responsibly. 

The missionary zeal of the Swedish churches continues unabated; 
in fact, nearly all the missionary societies report increasing interest 
and income, with an encouraging number of candidates for post-war 
service. It may even prove possible that Sweden could help to re- 
inforce the depleted ranks of missionaries drawn from other 
countries. As in other lands, awareness of the call to world-evangeliza- 
tion is the strongest common bond uniting the various churches, 
and in the Swedish Missionary Council, a constituent member of 
the International Missionary Council, fifteen missionary societies are 
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closely associated in service. These include several small societies, 
each supporting less than twenty missionaries, but in all some 850 
missionaries (including wives) are maintained, of whom about 650 
are at work overseas. The society maintaining the largest number of 
missionaries (about 180) is the Svenska Missionsforbundet (variousl 
translated as the Swedish Missionary Society or the Swedis 
Covenant Mission) whose work is sustained by some sixteen hundred 
churches organized on a Congregational basis. A larger income is 
raised though a somewhat smaller number of missionaries main- 
tained by the Svenska Kyrkans Mission (Swedish Church Mission), 
the principal mission of the State Church. An older society—the 
Evangeliska Fosterlands-Stiftelsen (National Evangelistic Society) 
is closely related to the State Church and supports about eighty 
missionaries. Methodists (Episcopal), Baptists and Pentecostals have 
their own special missionary interest and there are one or two 
societies (notably the Swedish Mission to China) which recruit for 
particular fields of service on an undenominational basis. Move- 
ment of missionaries to and from their fields has been even more 
hampered during the war years than has been the case with British 
missionaries, but encouragingly large contingents have recently 
sailed for Tanganyika, and others are expecting to leave soon for 
India and Ethiopia. It is specially interesting that those bound for 
Ethiopia are going as the result of a direct appeal from the Emperor 
that the society should resume its former work there. Many other 
missionaries are clamouring for an opportunity to sail, both to relieve 
those whose furlough is long overdue and to reinforce the work 
wherever possible. No large forward movement has as yet been 
launched, chiefly because of the continued limitations which war 
imposes on the use of existing resources, but several societies are 
contemplating important post-war developments. On the whole, 
work overseas has been little dislocated as compared with that of 
societies whose home-base is in the warring or occupied coutttries. 
News from occupied China is very scanty, but missionaries are 
known to be at work there. Some restrictions on their movements 
have been imposed by the Japanese, and one Swedish missionary 
has been in prison for nearly two years on an unlikely charge of 
espionage. : 

A very notable piece of service is that rendered by all the Swedish 
missions to the ‘orphaned’ missions of the Scandinavian countries. 
Local neighbourly help—often on a considerable scale—has been 
given on every field where Swedish societies were within reach of 
the work of Norwegian, Danish or Finnish missions. This has 
occurred in the Congo, Tanganyika, Zululand, in India, at many 
peu in China and in Palestine. Large financial responsibility has 

een assumed by the mission boards. During 1941 and 1942 Finnish 
missions were sypported almost entirely eas Sweden. For this 
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purpose the Swedish Missionary Council raised Kr. 75,000 (about 
£4,475) and at least another Kr. 100,000 was contributed during the 
same period by the principal Swedish societies. In all, about Kr. 
200,000 (over £11,000), in addition to much personal help, must 
have been contributed to the Finnish work alone. It is scarcely 
possible to compute the full amount raised for Norwegian and 
Danish missions. Direct gifts to the former are recorded amounting 
to about Kr. 30,000, but larger contributions have been made by 
accepting responsibility for the salaries of certain missionaries in 
fields adjacent to those of Swedish missions. Similar help has been 
given to the Danes, together with recorded gifts amounting to about 
Kr. 20,000. 

Even more significant than this help to other Scandinavian 
missions has been the responsibility assumed for the German 
missions and for work among the Jews of Central Europe. Much 
varied help to the former includes two very large undertakings. 
The first is the care of the Leipzig mission’s work in the Tamilnad, 
South India. The Swedish Church Mission is now giving the services 
of eight missionaries (with their salaries) and also making an annual 
grant of about Kr. 40,000 (£2,400). Assistance on a similarly generous 
scale is being given in Tanganyika, where twelve missionaries of 
the Swedish Church Mission have been loaned and responsibility 
accepted for the salaries of three of them. In the same field 
the National Evangelistic Mission has eight or ten missionaries, 
chiefly engaged in maintaining the work fof the former German 
missions. 

The Swedish Mission to the Jews (Svenska Israelsmissionen) has 
long been among the foremost societies engaged in Jewish work. 
Inevitably the greater part of its normal resources for work among 
the Jewish populations of Europe has been turned over to emergency 
service in which relief work and evangelism have been interwoven 
in the care of the harassed and the starving. So long as it was 

hysically possible to do so, it continued its service in France, 
taly, Germany, Austria, Poland and Yugoslavia, with an outpost in 
Shanghai and considerable work in Sweden itself. It has somehow 
managed to follow these tragically diminishing communities in 
Central Europe and in doing so it has shouldered the work ordinaril 
done by other Scandinavian and some American and British 
societies. Between 1940 and 1944 about Kr. 120,000 (over £7,000) 
was contributed to the Norwegian work alone in Hungary and 
Rumania. The journals of this society’s work during this dark age 
for Jewry will constitute some of the most heart-breaking annals of 
the war; they will also tell of some of the most blessed and merciful 
service rendered in the name of Christ. 

It should be remembered that all this aid to other missions, 
given alongside increasing contributions to the normal work of the 
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Swedish societies, has been accompanied by generous response to 
the needs of Scandinavian and European refugees and to the 
many philanthropic causes whose claims become more insistent 
amid the sufferings of war. These are services rendered by the 
Swedish people as a whole, but the churches and missions have 
naturally played a leading part. As the people themselves recognize, 
Sweden’s obligation to give lavishly to such causes is a debt of 
honour sharpened by the country’s own prosperity and security, 
but the debt is being paid with something more than a sense of duty. 
Certainly among those most actively identified with the Church 
and committed to the work of missions, there is a great sensitiveness 
to the spiritual dangers as well as the privileges attending life in 
Sweden during these years, and a desire that the people’s charity 
shall be rooted in deep and humble conviction of the religious 
significance of all that is happening. 

There is one-point at which Christian leaders in Sweden are 
asking an anxious question as well as trying to help. It relates to the 
restoration of fellowship between Christians who are now divided by 
war and it arises not merely out of a neutrality atmosphere, but out 
of an unshaken conviction that even behind the separations of these 
bitter years there are common convictions, loyalties and hopes more 
enduring than our enmities and the evils which have given rise to 
them. Serious leadership is not shutting its eyes to the gravity and 
delicacy of this issue. There is not the slightest disposition to assume 
that in due course amiability can bridge such gulfs as these, or to 
wish that reconciliation shall be attempted with other than the 
frankest recognition of the moral, theological and spiritual issues at 
stake. What the Swedes are anxious to learn is that on both sides 
there is a hunger to reach the place at which reconciliation can begin. 
It is in missionary and oecumenical circles that this concern is most 
alive and at the same time most responsibly expressed. It is illustrated 
in questions relating to the future of the German missions, the work 
of the International Missionary Council and the scope of the emerg- 
ing World Council of Churches. And, in addition to the arguments 
from faith and hope with which such questions are asked, there is 
the fact that, through their maintenance of some measure of personal 
contact with the churches in the warring and occupied countries, 
Swedish Christians have seen evidence of the reality of those great 
common fidelities which are part of the indestructible structure of 
an oecumenical Church. They rejoice in the heroic witness of the 
Church in Norway, in the resilience of the Danish Church and in 
the endurance of the Church in Britain, but they are also moved by 
what they have seen in Germany, not only where confessing groups 
have been forced underground but where faithful witness to the 
things of Christ has been maintained in circumstances less dissimilar, 
say, from scenes in Britain. One such illustration may be quoted in 
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the words of a Swedish missionary society secretary who was present 
at the scene: 


In July 1944 the Gossner Mission celebrated the centenary of the 
sending out of their first four missionaries to India. This celebration took 
place in Berlin and a meeting was held in the ruins of the old church at 
whose altar the four missionaries had been dedicated a hundred years ago. 
Recalling this occasion, the speaker stated that the ruins of the old church 
were an illustration of human transitoriness. But he also pointed out that 
God makes new life grow out of the ruin heaps of the base’ 


Acceptance of all that is signified by evidence of this kind cannot 
absolve us from the hard tasks which lie ahead, before reconciliation 
can be real and complete. Christian leaders in Sweden know this. 
They also recognize that during the years immediately following 
the end of the fighting some of the most difficult questions to handle 
will be those which concern not ultimate objectives but the steps 
that can, in fact, be taken or the rights that can be claimed during 
the long, precarious transition from military armistice to political 

eace. If I understand Swedish Christian opinion aright, there is 
ittle disposition to assume that a short-cut can be found through 
this territory, but this fact gives greater urgency to the fear of our 
Swedish colleagues that we may accustom ourselves to accepting, 
with a diminishing sense of its tragedy, any situation in which war 
or its aftermath hinders our corporate testimony to the power of 
Christ. It is for this reason that Christian leaders in Sweden want to 
keep us aware of what they have been able to see from their peculiar 
vantage point. And they would offer such help as, with timeliness 
and wisdom, may facilitate a reconciliation born not of human 
contriving but of the will and the mercy of God. 


NorMAN GOODALL 











REVIEW ARTICLE 


INDIA TO-DAY 
By JOHN McKENZIE, D.D. 


* these days news about India is scarce, and new books about 

India are few and far between. This is not due to any shortage of 
ideas or to any lack of the kind of activities that stimulate men to 
thought and expression. It is due chiefly to the limitations which 
the war has put on the means of expression, the shortage of paper 
and of facilities for printing. But we have before us five books 
dealing with present-day India. The details of their subject-matter 
vary, as do the points of view of their writers. Each of them sheds 
some light on a situation which everyone who is interested in India 
feels to be in need of illuminating. At the end the reader may have 
difficulty in fitting into a single picture the varied information and 
the various opinions with which the different writers supply him, 
but he will at least have discovered how great and how important 
for the world are the movements which are taking place in India, 
and how perplexing are some of the problems which face those who 
from necessity or from choice have laid upon them the task of planning 
for India’s future. 

We shall look briefly at each of these books, and, firstly, at Dr 
Hodge’s Salute to India, for though small in bulk it is the most 
comprehensive, the best balanced and the most illuminating of 
them all. It is the work of a man who knows India with an intimacy 
which few westerners ever reach. He came to know a peasant 
community in Bihar with a knowledge that is possible only for one 
who lives for long years among the people, entering into all their 
interests, their work and their play, their joys and their sorrows, 
and who in love serves them. He made many other friends, for while 
still in Bihar he was collaborating in the service of the spiritual and 
material needs of India with people of many types, Indian and 
European, in all parts of the land. Then for over eleven years he 
had the high honour and privilege of serving as secretary of the 
National Christian Council. In the discharge of his duties he 
travelled to almost every part of India, and there are few church or 
mission compounds in the length and breadth of the land in which 

1J. Z. Hodge: Salute to India. London: S.C.M. Press. 6s. 1944. Beverley 
Nichols: Verdict on India. London: Cape. 12s. 6d. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. 1944. John S. Hoyland: We who are India. London and Redhill: Lutterworth 
Press. 3s. 6d. 1944. Carl Heath: Gandhi. London: Allen & Unwin. 2s. 1944. Kumar 
Goshal: The People of India. New York: Sheridan House Publishers. $3.00. 1944. 
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he would not find his way about without a guide. More than that, 
he was, and continues to be, the trusted friend of great numbers of 
non-Christians, including many of the political leaders; and his 
intimate friendship with Mr Gandhi is of thirty years’ standing. 

On the dust-cover we read that ‘this book presents a vivid human 
picture of the present situation, politically and religiously, and it is 
a plea for a better understanding between the peoples of Britain and 
India’. Whether he writes on politics, on Mr Gandhi, India’s great 
politician, on Christian medical work, on rural reconstruction, on 
the other multifarious forms of missionary activity and the new 
adjustments which the changing situation demands, or on the 
Indian Church, steadily growing in numbers and in strength, and 
the great tasks that face her in building up her own life and in present- 
ing the Gospel to those who are without, he writes always with 
knowledge and with wisdom; and he is always interesting. One 
may not agree with him at every point. Some cautious people may 
wonder here and there whether he is not over-optimistic. But even 
if he is, there is a sufficient supply of pessimists to adjust the balance, 
and a little more. Dr Hodge has given us, in his own words, ‘a 
tribute to the Indian people, whom I know and respect’. It is a 
worthy tribute, which we ought all to hail with gratitude; for it 
cannot but have a healing influence at this time of deep misunder- 
standing and alienation. 

Mr Beverley Nichols’ Verdict on India is a much more impressive 
looking book, with a much more impressive title. Actually when he 
essayed to mount the bench and deliver a judicial verdict on India 
Mr Nichols took upon himself a task that was far beyond his powers. 
It may be questioned even whether he was justified in appearing at 
the bar in support of the case which he advocates. This is the case 
for Pakistan, and in pleading it he goes all out in favour of Mr Jinnah 
and the Muslim League, and against the Congress and Mr Gandhi 
and Hinduism and almost all its works. He got up his case far too 
hastily, and he makes some striking errors in his attempt to present 
the facts. The shortness of the time which he spent in India, the 
narrowness of the range of the contacts which he was able to establish 
with Indian people and his lack of any profound knowledge of or 
insight into the Indian mind unfitted him for dealing wisely or 
usefully with the Indian problem. 

Mr Nichols writes, as always, with great charm. It may be 
questioned, however, whether this enhances the merit of the book. 
He is dealing with a situation of great delicacy, difficulty and danger, 
a situation on which action must be taken soon. Whatever that 
action may be, it will have profound and far-reaching consequences 
for millions of people not only in India but far beyond it. There is 
therefore demanded of all who have anything to propose in speech 
or writing a high sense of responsibility and an informed judgment. 
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Mr Nichols’ book is being read not because it exhibits him as being 
possessed of these qualities, but because it handles Indian matters 
far more picturesquely than most other writings do; for the average 
book on India is intolerably dull. But the pity is that in this country 
he will sway the judgment of many people who know even less about 
India than he does, and in India he is likely to make a big contribution 
to the intensification of the ill-feeling which is already far too 
prevalent. 

Mr Hoyland’s We who are India deals with the subject of the 
Indian money-lender, against whose vampirish ways he manifests 
a justifiable and righteous indignation. The money-lender deserves 
to be pilloried, for India has suffered sorely at his hands; and Mr 
Hoyland has done a good work in undertaking the task. It is doubtful, 
however, whether he has been entirely successful in the use of the 
literary device which he’ has chosen for this purpose. He makes 
nineteen persons of the most varied types tell their own story. These 
include exploiters and exploited, social servants and social outcastes. 
This device can be very effective when the illusion is created that 
one is listening to real persons. But the mill-hand and the widow 
and the potter and the Nawab and the rest do not speak as these 
persons would in actual life; they speak like Mr Hoyland. It may be 
questioned also whether Mr Hoyland is always right in his distribu- 
tion of blame and praise. For example, is the Muslim money-lender 
the head and front of the offending? The Pathan with Jathi in hand, 
lying in wait at the gates of mills or outside the servants’ quarters 
in residential compounds, is a familiar figure; but I doubt whether 
he is the chief sinner. I would suggest that he is an accomplice in 
sin, not the leader; a passenger on the coach, not the driver. But 
whatever detailed criticisms we may pass on this book we must 
admit that the writer has done a valuable service in drawing the 
attention of people in the West to an evil which continues to bring 
misery to many millions of people in India, robbing them of the 
weagpes | of physical or spiritual well-being, and killing in them all 

ope and aspiration. 

Mr Carl Heath’s Gandhi extends to only thirty pages, but within 
this space he gives us an illuminating and interesting study of one 
of the most remarkable men of our time. Many have tried to char- 
acterize Mr Gandhi, and many more will do so; for he is a very 
enigmatical character, and his interpreters will continue to differ 
widely from each other. Mr Heath’s will take a high place among 
the studies already made and those which are yet to come. One may 
question the soundness of his interpretation, but it has the great 
merit of being the expression of a deep affection and respect. I shall 
not venture to criticize it, but shall content myself with drawing 
attention to one consideration in regard to Mr Gandhi which has 
received far too little attention in the West. He owes his remarkable 
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influence to two things: the fact that he is the great embodiment in 
our time of those qualities which to the Hindu connote sainthood, 
and the fact that he has combined sainthood with a taste for and skill 
in practical politics in a way that is unusual in all religions and most 
unusual in Hinduism. People in the West have tended to judge his 
character and his work by Christian standards, and people in the 
East have tended in their own way to follow suit. The idea has been 
common in the West that he is almost a Christian, and in the East 
that he is more than a Christian. The assumption common to both 
is that he has been travelling by the same line as the Christian saint, 
difference emerging only on the question whether he has stopped 
short of or gone beyond the Christian saint’s destination. We shall 
continue to be puzzled by Mr Gandhi, and by the Hinduism which 
he professes, until we realize that the Christian and the Hindu are 
not fellow-passengers by the same line but that they are travelling 
by different lines. There is need at the present time for a fresh 
fundamental study of Hindu ideas and isi The secularist alterna- 
tives to Christianity which captivated so many minds among the 
intelligentsia from the middle of last century to the outbreak of the 
present war have lost, or are rapidly losing, their influence. What is 
to take their place? I believe the choice will be between Christianity 
and something very much like Hinduism. This is an idea which I 
cannot elaborate here, but it is very important from the point of 
view of any attempt to understand the great representative Hindu 
of our day. 

I find it extremely difficult to write on Mr Goshal’s book, The 
People of India. It is an interesting book, well planned, and written 
in vigorous and expressive English. It opens with a survey of India’s 
heritage, beginning with Mohenjo Daro and carrying us rapidly on 
to modern times. But this is intended only to provide a background. 
The bulk of the book consists of a history and appraisement of the 
work of the British in India. It is written from the Left Wing 
Congress standpoint, and it is full of anti-British bitterness. There is 
no aspect of British relations with India which is not given the worst 
possible interpretation. I believe this point of view has been accepted 
fairly widely in America, and I do not know whether works like Mr 
Goshal’s are to be regarded mainly as contributory causes to the 
anti-British spirit or mainly as effects of it. 

My difficulty in commenting on the book and its implications 
is partly due to the fact that I spent the early years of my service 
in India in the period preceding the last war, when the Swaraj move- 
ment had started, but when one heard little, if anything, of the kind 
of interpretation of history with which we are here presented. 
Political leaders, even those who were regarded as ‘extremist’, were 
on the whole appreciative of the services which Britain had rendered 
to India. Most of them would have agreed with the words of Mr 
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Subramania Aiyar, one of the early leaders of the Congress: ‘By a 
merciful dispensation of Providence, India, which was for centuries 
the victim of external aggression and plunder, of civil wars and 
general confusion, has been brought under the dominion of the 
British Power’. These men were thinking in terms of the gradual 
transference of government to Indian hands, and they were working 
for this by constitutional means. They were appreciative of past 
progress, but eager to quicken the pace. But it would have entered 
the minds of very few to assert, as is asserted in the ‘Declaration of 
Independence’ passed by the Congress in 1930, that the British 
Government ‘has ruined India economically, politically, culturally 
and spiritually’. I cannot believe that the men who drafted this 
believed the allegation in their hearts. But they have taught multitudes 
of young people to believe it fanatically. I have never been able to 
adjust my mind to this new attitude, particularly in view of the 
progress which in the course of thirty years has been made towards 
self-government, a progress which I am convinced has been not 
hastened but retarded by the substitution of methods of non- 
co-operation and obstruction for methods of peaceful negotiation. 
Even the facts which Mr Goshal presents, imperfectly and tendenti- 
ously as he sets them forth, will be interpreted by the unprejudiced 
reader very differently from the manner in which he interprets 
them. For example, an unbiassed study of the documented material 
relating to the Cripps Mission might prove instructive. 
Three of the books at which we have been looking—Dr Hodge’s, 
Mr Heath’s and Mr Hoyland’s—are the expression of a deep 
religious concern. Mr Beverley Nichols claims to stand on Christian 
a. and his earlier work, The Fool hath said, is evidence of 
is sincerity; but many Christians will find him on Indian matters 
an embarrassing ally. Mr Goshal leaves religion out of his discussion 
of present-day movements. But whatever they may say about 
religion, they cannot evade the political problem. In these days it 
is impossible. There are some good Christians who say to us mission- 
aries, Why not leave politics on one side and get on with the work of 
the Gospel? The escape is not as easy as that. The missionary on the 
field is confronted with the political problem all the time. The 
churchman in this country who has any touch with the work of a 
missionary society is all the time having to handle questions which 
have very definite political implications. He does not exempt himself 
from the charge of taking part in politics by refusing to pass judgment 
on the political issues. If he does, he only lays himself open to the 
other charge of being a political die-hard, who stands for the mainten- 
ance of the status quo. It is not because missionaries regard politics as 
an interesting and exciting game that they have at times taken part 
in political activities or made political pronouncements. It is because 
they realize that until the present bitter controversy, or rather 
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controversies (for they are many), are settled, there can be no health 
in India. There may be wide Ronee of opinion as to how they 
should be settled, but all will agree as to the urgent need for the 
restoration of inter-racial and inter-communal peace and good-will. 

This article will not be published until two months after the time 
at which I write. Many very important things will have happened in 
the interval both in India and in the wider world, so that anything 
that one writes now may prove to be completely out of date. But it 
may be well to put on record what many British missionaries have 
been persistently advocating since the present deadlock began. It is 
that Government should take the initiative in seeking to end it by 
convening without delay a representative constitution-making body 
on the lines proposed in the Cripps scheme; that they should help 
it in its work in every way in their power; and that they should 
release all political prisoners not convicted of crimes of violence, so 
that they may be free to take part in consultations. Amid many 
perplexities regarding India and many doubts about the future, I 
personally feel clear that this is the way of wisdom and of duty. It 
would remove the last ground for suspicion of the sincerity of 
Government in their repeated declarations of policy in regard to full 
self-government for India. 

When people begin to talk about India their minds turn inevitably 
in the first place to the political problem. It is not, however, first in 
importance. No merely constitutional change will go very far by 
itself to satisfy the deepest needs of the people—not even if it bring 
in its train great economic improvement and great advances in 
knowledge and in the power which knowledge brings. Deeper than 
all other needs is the need of men’s hearts for God. There is clear 
recognition of this in three of the books which we have been studying, 
and Dr Hodge has made it his business to look at India in the whole 
breadth and depth of its need. In the centre of his picture stands the 
Christian Church, not obscuring all else, but giving meaning to all 
the other features. For none of the agencies that men devise for the 
furtherance of human well-being can achieve even their own limited 
ends unless God be in them. He has made us for Himself, and our 
hearts are restless until they rest in Him. 


JoHN McKeEnzig 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE GREAT CENTURY IN NORTHERN AFRICA 
AND ASIA 


A HIsTory OF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. Volume VI: The Great 
Century in Northern Africa and Asia, A.D. 1800-1914. By 
K. S. Latourette. New York: Harper. $4.00. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 25s. 1944. 


REVIEWER of the sixth volume of Dr Latourette’s vast 
work is greatly handicapped by the fact that the superlatives 
are almost exhausted in the reviews of the earlier volumes. The 
brilliant characteristics of the work: the marshalling of an immense 
army of facts, the careful system of footnotes and bibliography, 
the judicious reflexions which help the reader to understand the 
main trend of events—are as much in evidence in this volume as 
in the earlier ones. It is from no lack of admiration that the present 
reviewer leaves out general judgments on these lines. On the mastery 
of the author there is no need to enlarge in these pages. 

Professor Latourette has now led us to the end of the ‘Great 
Century’ of missions, th® years from 1800 to 1914. To this century 
he has devoted three volumes. The first of them (Vol. IV), on Europe 
and the United States, gave a European a most welcome survey of 
missions among Indians and Negroes in the United States, a subject 
on which we used to know very little. But the most lasting impression 
gained from that volume was perhaps the analysis of the complicated 
development in what we used to call Christendom, the tremendous 
struggle throughout the century between Christianity and secularism. 
In the following two volumes we are again out in the wide world, 
first in lands of primitive cultures (Vol. V), and secondly, in this 
present volume, in lands of ancient and advanced cultures, North 
Africa and Asia, where the resistance to western civilization and 
Christianity has been more stubborn. If we have to divide the so- 
called mission lands into two great halves, this way of division 
seems very appropriate. 

he two longest chapters of our volume are those on India 
(x 50 pages) and China (117 pages). Much as one has to learn 
rom the rest of the book—on North Africa and the Near East, 
South-eastern Asia, Japan, Korea and Russia in Asia—these two 
chapters will perhaps make the greatest impression on the reader. 
They stand somehow in the foreground of the picture. It is no small 
achievement to write two such histories. Probably that on India 
was the more difficult to write ; on China the author had worked 
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before and could condense the relevant period from his well-known 
History of Christian Missions in China (1929) into a quarter of the 
space given to it in that earlier work. Moreover, his main forerunner 
in the historiography of world missions, Dr Julius Richter—that 
kind old Berlin professor and Nestor of missiologists, who has gone 
to his rest during this war—was more successful in his book on 
missions in China (1928) than in that on India (second edition, 1924). 

For each land the story of Roman Catholic missions is told first. 
Chronologically speaking this is not always a happy arrangement— 
in India, for instance, the renewal of missions from the Roman 
Catholic side came long after the first Protestant initiatives. But 
the arrangement has obvious practical advantages. And in any 
event these accounts of the Roman Catholic work are for a non-Roman 
Catholic of the greatest value—in many cases hardly any survey of 
that kind has previously been accessible to him. 

The story of non-Roman Catholic missions is told at greater 
length, in divisions punctuated by political events—in India the 
Mutiny, in China the treaties of 1842 and 1860 and the change in 
the general atmosphere from about 1895. The second half of the 
century claims in each case more than double the space given to 
the first. In India the Anglican missions rightly occupy the fore- 
ground. In China the Presbyterian strain is remarkable; its promin- 
ence may, according to the author (p. 366), partly be attributed 
to the congeniality of the Chinese + =. and family structure to 
the Presbyterian type of organization. As to the nationality of the 
missionary body in China (p. 340), it is interesting to find that in 
1895 nearly two-thirds of it were British, whereas in 1914 about 
half were Americans. The Continentals were in 1895 two or three 
per cent, and in 1914 nearly ten per cent (an increase mainly due 
to the influx of Scandinavians). 

Professor Latourette is aware that in his rapid survey of an 
immense amount of material some events, individuals and move- 
ments have been passed over which deserved mention, while others 
have been included which another chronicler would have rejected 
(p. 70). This is certainly inevitable. To proceed province by province 
was also excluded by necessities of space. But place could perhaps 
have been found for some brief survey of this kind, which would 
have been of great value as illuminating, for example, the special 
importance of South India in the history of the evangelization of 
India. Richter used that method with great advantage in his book 
on China. 

There are some mistakes. When one considers the vast amount 
of material to be digested, it is wonderful that there are not more. 
Bishop Heber died in 1826, after less than three years in India, 
not in 1828 or in ‘less than three months’. A wrong year for the death 
of Bishop French is given on page 134; the right date (1891) is 
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found on page 60. The name of Karl Graul, director of the Leipzig 
Mission, is mentioned (p. 183) on account of his policy of working 
towards a Tamil national church. This policy should have been 
mentioned in connexion with the controversies in South India 
before the Mutiny (p. 128); Graul was in India in 1850-52, and it 
was he who gave his mission the mild theory of caste (previously 
held by the Halle missionaries) which won the mission many converts 
and gave rise to much friction. The Swedish mission which in the 
’eighties began work among the Gonds (p. 146) was the Evangelical 
National Missionary Society (p. 185) and not the Swedish Missionary 
Society (p. 335, where the Swedish name of this Free Church 
society, Svenska Missionsférbundet, is a little incorrectly rendered). 
The Santal Mission is the only Scandinavian enterprise to 
which a whole page is devoted (pp. 185-6). It certainly merits it. 
Two missionaries who deserved to be mentioned are Theodore 
Hamberg (1819-1854) and Jacob Sandegren (1841-1929). Hamberg 
was the first Swedish missionary in China, serving under the Basel 
Mission. He was asked to take over Giitzlaff’s staff of Chinese 
preachers, while the latter was in Europe, and made the painful 
discovery that most of them were not only inadequately trained, 
but dishonest—which brought Giitzlaff’s somewhat over-ambitious 
enterprise to a speedy end, as Professor Latourette indicates on 
page 305. Hamberg also laid the foundations of the inland work 
of the Basel Mission among the Hakka, and published important 
information about the visionary rebel chief of the Taipings (p. 362). 
He died young, after only seven years of work. Sandegren, who 
spent sixty years in the Tamil country, was a Swedish missionary 
in the Leipzig society, a strenuous worker and a father of his con- 
gregations. In his quiet and modest way he won the consent of the 
society to the creation of a separate diocese for the Swedes (p. 184) 
and inaugurated as leader of that diocese a new advance with success- 
ful outcaste work, the founding of the medical station of Tirupattur, 
where the ‘eye doctor’ Kugelberg began a long and blessed work, 
and other enterprises. Sandegren had proposed the introduction 
of episcopacy in the coming Tamil Lutheran Church; Leipzig 
rejected his ‘proposal, but he lived to see it carried out in the following 
period, though not to see his son Johannes as bishop (1933). 
Having reached the end of the story of the Great Century, 
Professor Latourette finds this century the greatest thus far in the 
history of Christianity. Missions went further out than at any time 
before. They were supported voluntarily by hundreds of thousands. 
Higher standards for the instruction of converts were maintained 
than had been customary since the first three centuries. Christianity 
requires individual decision and faith, and this claim has come to 
the forefront again now, when the churches in the struggle against 
secularism demand higher standards of their members (pp. 442-4). 
14 
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In reading this volume one has often a curious feeling that the 
story ends where the most interesting chapter was going to begin. 
The big problems of our generation were in many cases emerging 
around 1914—which means that the author has reserved them for 
volume VII. After 1914 we have had a succession of storms: wars, 
changes, revolutions. . . . And what about the expansion of Chris- 
tianity? Has it broken down ? Is it decreasing? No, it is increasing. . . 
Why and how? It is no wonder that we look forward eagerly to the 
next and final volume. 

Knut B. WESTMAN 


UppsaLa, SWEDEN 





THE STRATEGY OF THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 


Tue CaLiinc oF Gop. By M. A. C. Warren. London and Redhill: 
Lutterworth Press. 6s. 1944. 

Tue Larcer EvaNnceELism. By JoHN R. Mott. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. $1.00. 1944. 

THE CHRISTIAN Mission IN Our Day. By LuMaN J. SHAFER. New York: 
Friendship Press. 60 cents and $1.00. 1944. 


per x of these books is very lengthy, but the writers of all three 
of them occupy, or have occupied, important executive 
posts in the missionary activity of the non-Roman Catholic churches. 
Dr Mott has but recently laid down the chairmanship of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, the very creation of which owed so 
much to his vision and organizing ability through many decades. 
Dr Warren, the General Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, has quickly stepped into a position of leadership among the 
British churches. Dr Shafer, after more than twenty years’ mis- 
sionary service in Japan, is Secretary of the F.M. Board of the 
Reformed Church in America and is also one of the most active 
figures in the international work of the American Federal Council of 
Churches. All of them therefore write out of wide practical experience 
of the Christian Mission in the modern world. 
It is Dr Warren who has taken the widest survey and who 
attempts the most penetrating analysis. His book is No. 5 of: the 
valuable ‘Missionary Research Series’ of the Lutterworth Press, and 
is based upon four lectures given at the Vacation Term of Biblical 
Study at Oxford in 1943. He relates the modern task of the Church 
to the redemptive purpose of God in history, beginning with an 
essay which insists on the essential unity of the Church of the Old 
Israel and of the New. Its sub-title, ‘From Abraham to Augustine’, 
indicates its standpoint and scope, though it is mainly concerned 
with the missionary message of the Old ‘Testament, and one would 
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have welcomed a rather fuller treatment of the work of Christ and 
the significance of Pentecost. The next two chapters treat of two 
fundamental factors in Christian history: the tension between the 
individual and the community, and the relation of Church and 
State. The titles used—‘The “I” and the “Thou” and the “Many” ’ 
and ‘Caesar—the beloved Enemy’—may be given as evidence that 
they are handled in fresh and stimulating fashion, while quotations 
from Martin Buber, K. S. Latourette, H. B. Workman and T. R. 
Glover relate them to the work of modern scholars. Dr Warren 
insists that there is need both for the sense of one great community 
transcending all local, national and racial barriers, and expressing 
itself in written Apostolic testimony and a universally recognized 
Apostolic ministry, and for individuals moved by the Holy Spirit to 
‘a certain quality of initiative, of impatience with forms and con- 
ventional restraints, and of a courage which dares to disagree with 
the majority’. On the question of the ministry he is frank: 


The early development of the Apostolic Ministry is shrouded in ob- 
scurity. . . . The fundamentally important fact for us to note is that the 
ministry was recognizably a ministry of the whole Church—the whole great 
community—and not of a single unit in it. 


The stories of Philip, Peter and Paul in the New Testament, and of 
the perfectionist sects and Monasticism in the subsequent centuries, 
provide Dr Warren with illustrations of his theme of the constant 
tension between the community and the individual. With regard to 
the marriage of Christianity and Mediterranean culture and the 
later ‘medieval harmony’ between Church and State, he has much 
that is interesting to say, though his third chapter ends rather 
abruptly with only a page and a half on the more complex and 
dangerous relationships of modern times. 

Not the least valuable of Dr Warren’s chapters is the last, dealing 
with ‘The Missionary Task of the Church’. Here he is concerned 
with the method by which its evangelistic purpose should be ful- 
filled. He insists upon ‘the law of specialization of function’, and 
after illustrating the working out of this in the expansion of the 
Church, insists earnestly on the continuing need for missionary 
societies, relatively independent and voluntary, and providing large 
opportunity for the service of the laity. He is here adopting a stand- 
point similar-to that taken by his predecessor, Dr Wilson Cash, in his 
James Long Lectures, The Missionary Church. All that Dr Warren 
says is true and needs to be kept in mind. Perhaps, however, there 
are other ways of Christian witness and evangelism and other 
methods of organization that also can justify themselves. 

Enough has been said to indicate the wide field covered by these 
lectures. They reveal an alert mind, ready to relate modern issues to 
the teaching of the Bible and of Christian history. 
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Dr Mott’s book gives us the 1944 Sam P. Jones Lectures at 
Emory University. They show us not so much John R. Mott the 
missionary statesman as John R. Mott the evangelist. They are an 
eloquent and searching plea for ‘individual work for individuals’ 
and in this printed form should constrain many to greater boldness 
and devotion in the fulfilment of ‘the supreme purpose of the 
Christian Church’ which he defines as the giving to every soul of 
‘an adequate opportunity to know Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour 
and Lord’. Dr Mott’s reminiscences of D. L. Moody form one of 
the most interesting and challenging chapters of the book. 

The third of these books has been prepared by the Missionary 
Education Movement in America, and Dr Shafer’s foreword contains 
a graceful tribute to the help received from one of its editorial 
committees. In outlining the modern situation and what he calls 
the ‘horizontal’ as well as the ‘vertical’ conflicts of our time, and in 
describing the World Church and its opportunities, Dr Shafer is 
able to give vivid illustrations out of his own experience in Japan and 
elsewhere. There are also indications of his interest in the work of 
the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Council 
of Churches. The book is intended for study circles and bound up 
with it are useful questions for thought and discussion. 


Ernest A. PAYNE 
OXFORD 





CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN OCCUPIED EUROPE 


Tue SILent Cuurcn. The Problem of the German Confessional Witness. 
By Jutius Riecer. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
2s. 6d. 1944. 

Tue STRUGGLE OF THE DuTCH CHURCH FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF THE 
COMMANDMENTs OF GOD IN THE LIFE OF THE STATE. Documents 
collected and edited by W. A. Visser ’t Hoorr. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 2s. 6d. 1944. 


ees a situation where ‘only one opinion is tolerated in public life, 

every word that does not conform to this has the effect of a 
bomb. In this way the word of the Church assumes an entirely new 
significance . . . the “dynamic” character of the Word of God is 
revealed anew’. Such words indicate the spirit in which these .two 
important little books must be read. They tell in plain language of 
the very present conflict between the Christian Church and. the 
modern state. They furnish evidence (the more impressive for not 
being written up or exaggerated) of the power that has been given 
to the Church in two countries where the greatest efforts have been 
made to silence it entirely. Yet, as Professor Einstein has testified, 
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when even ‘the Universities took refuge in silence . . . only the 
Church opposed the fight which Hitler was waging against liberty’ 
(quoted by Dr Rieger, p. 90). This opposition does not mean that the 
Protestant Church in Germany is healthy and vigorous. On the 
contrary, ‘she is suffering from a paralysis such as she has not ex- 
perienced for centuries’. Yet even that Church, exhausted by each 
progressive year of war within the nation and without, has been 
enabled to speak in places and ways of which we ought not to remain 
ignorant. Dr Rieger quotes Stewart Herman as saying that ‘the reason 
we do not hear about euthanasia any more is that an aroused Christian 
public opinion put a stop to it when even the medical profession was 
powerless’ (p. 44). Its refusal to adopt ‘anti-Russian crusade propa- 
ganda’ has been a telling case of the truth ‘cum tacent clamant’ (p. 54). 
Though it has often been guiltily silent (chapter V), we in England 
of all people should not forget the occasions when Christians in 
Germany have met ‘in cold unlit churches to pray for those who were 
being bombed in English cities’, or the custom of spontaneously 
repeating the Creed instead of letting the minister say it alone (p. 69), 
or the as yet unwritten story of Christian help to the Jews in 
Germany, or the awakened consciousness of the unity and reality 
of the Church. 

Dr Rieger’s book is in itself a good introduction to the eloquent 
documents issued by the leaders of the Dutch Church, which Dr 
Visser ’t Hooft allows to speak for themselves with a minimum of 
commentary. These should be read in the light of the testimony of a 
church leader in 1939 (quoted on page g) expressing the fear that a 
catastrophe may be the last means in God’s hands to bring about 
the Reformation of the Church which with men seemed impossible. 
From such documents it is invidious to select, and one can only 
recommend them all for serious and patient study. They show the 
same features as the German Confessional Church, but in a sharper 
light. The Dutch Church was conscious at one and the same time 
of its impotence and of the urgency of the word which it was allowed 
to speak. The voice of unity produced by great dangers is un- 
mistakable: ‘Suddenly there were no longer six churches but one 
Holy Catholic Church.’ This was more than an impression. On 
January 5th, 1942, the Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches for 
the first time in Dutch history acted together in a joint protest.to 
the authorities and several of shane documents show a like collabora- 
tion. Some are influenced by the action taken by the German 
Confessionals, but the condemnations of anti-semitism were much 
more outspoken and daring than anything Germans have said. 


W. G. Moore 
LONDON 
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A LAST TESTAMENT 


Tue CxurcH Looks Forwarp. By WILLIAM TempPLe. London and New 
York: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. $2.00. 1944. 


HIS noble catena of addresses marked, so we thought, the 
opening stage of an epoch-making direction in the English 
Church and in the oecumenical and missionary movements. Alas, 
in the mystery of the Divine Purpose, they prove to be a last Testa- 
ment. When the addresses were being given, strangers, marking 
one’s dress, would accost one in the trains in order to say how fine 
and heartening it was that the new Archbishop was giving so clear 
and bold a lead. Even though the war-time press tended to report 
only the passages concerned with society, it was abundantly clear 
that Dr Temple was talking Christianity, not politics, and that the 
confident sweep and complete lucidity of his exposition were the 
mature fruit of years of thought, observation and prayer. He had 
the ear of the country and beyond; and when those who disliked and 
feared his influence launched their counter-attacks they had to make 
as much capital as they could out of one less well-weighted statement 
about banking. These addresses include the preface to his work as 
Archbishop spoken at his enthronement; next—the order is signi- 
ficant of his mind—a group of addresses on Christian unity and the 
oecumenical movement. Then come two addresses on Christian 
education, full of good things. A number of addresses on war-time 
occasions follow, and finally the series on the Christian view of 
society, which drew world-wide attention and provide the title for 
the volume. | 

It is not possible in a short review to do justice to so varied a 
collection of speeches or to discuss their subject-matter. Taking 
them as a whole one would say that they are models of the proper 
treatment by a Christian minister of the issues of politics, economics 
and citizenship. The Christian view and the theological and spiritual 
approach are strongly emphasized. Here, one feels, is a richly 
synoptic mind—in which the outlook upon secular life is integrated 
with religious thought and personal faith. 

Secondly, they are the words of a man who accepts the responsi- 
bility of leadership which high office gives and, from the beginning, 
without any trace of self-consciousness, sets out to speak his mind, 
carefully and courageously. 

Thirdly, it is clear that Dr Temple felt the hand of God very 
present in the oecumenical movement. It was to him the hope of 
the world—and a good hope. He was at the centre of this movement, 
and it may be that for this reason he overestimated its strength 
in the Church and in the world. If his death throws back on the 
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lesser men in the movement and on the membership of the universal 
Church the responsibility of making its influence increasingly 
strong in the post-war period, the purpose of God in taking him 
from us will become clearer than it is now. 
LESLIE SHEFFIELD 
SHEFFIELD 





THE CHURCHES CO-OPERATE 


CoMING TOGETHER: THE CHURCHES CO-OPERATE. By A. M. CHIRGWIN. 
With an Introductory Chapter by J. H. OtpHam. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 1s. 6d. 1944. 


4 oes was need for a book of this kind, and Dr Chirgwin has 
met the need admirably. It is astonishing how many earnest 
Christians, well informed on matters concerning the work of their 
own branch of the Church, remain completely ignorant of the variety 
and extent of co-operative Christian work, and have never heard of 
the International Missionary Council or its constituent national 
councils. Here, in handy compass and at a low price, is exactly the 
book to put into their hands. Dr Chirgwin starts at the World 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 and traces the sub- 
sequent development of the national missionary councils in the 
lands both of the older and of the younger Churches. He describes 
how missionary co-operation has become established in educational 
and medical work, in promoting literacy, in the production of 
literature, in daduaiel training and in other Christian under- 
takings. Writing primarily for British readers, Dr Chirgwin makes 
special mention of the activities of the Conference of British Mis- 
sionary Societies, which is the British constituent member of the 
International Missionary Council. Among examples of co-operation 
he cites the United Missions in the Copper Belt (Central Africa), the 
West China Union University and the Benares United City Mission. 
Then he points to the insufficiency of co-operation. ‘When the time 
comes for the convert to be received into the Church the problem has 
to be faced that, because the Church is divided the convert can be 
admitted only into one of the separated sections . . . which one 
shall it be?’ And so we are brought squarely before the problems of 
church union. It is beyond the scope of this book to follow them 
further, but the urgency of finding a solution is made starkly plain. 
Reference is made to the movements known as ‘Life and Work’ and 
‘Faith and Order’, and to the beginnings of the World Council of 
Churches. 
The advantages during wartime of having one central body in 
each country, which can speak and act for the missionary societies 
(as in the West) or the Christian community (as in India and China) 
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are incalculable and the emergency assistance rendered to missions 
cut off from their home boards by the war should be more widely 
known. Dr Oldham’s introductory chapter gives some reminiscences 
of the early days of international Christian co-operation which throw 
much light on its subsequent history. 
M. M. UNDERHILL 
CorFE MULLEN, DorsET 





THE TRANSFER OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Tue PassING OF THE EuROPEAN AGE. A STuDY OF THE TRANSFER OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION AND ITS RENEWAL IN OTHER CONTINENTS. 
By Eric FiscHer. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press. $2.50. 1943. 


HEF: within small compass, is a very thought-provoking book. 
Its main thesis is that ‘European civilization is shifting its centre 
of gravity to countries outside of Europe’. The process, so it is held, 
began about the turn of the century and has been hastened by the 
world wars of the past three decades. The author sketches the course 
of this development by the major regions to which European civiliza- 
tion has moved. He speaks first of Latin America, second of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, next of the United States and 
then of the eastward trend of Russia. He groups a number of move- 
ments, including those of the Dutch and French empires, into a 
small chapter.on ‘the small nations’. In each section “ has com- 
ments to make on the distinctive features, as against the founding 
centre in Europe, of the cultures which have developed in the new 
nations and outlines their influence upon Europe. He has a chapter 
on what he calls ‘the tragedy of Germany and the future of Europe’ 
which is clearly coloured by the events in the midst of which the 
book is written. He next enters into a brief set of comments on the 
oft-treated subject of the rise and fall of civilizations and adds to that 
voluminous literature a number of stimulating ideas. Finally he 
draws a parallel between the story which he has told and the ps 
of the creative period of Greek culture and the coming of its child, 
the Hellenistic world. Here he points out striking similarities and, 
while noting differences, gives the impression that he believes 
history to be repeating itself. The captious reviewer is inclined to 
wonder whether the resemblances are not too neatly portrayed and 
whether the contrasts are not greater than the author appears to 
regard them. 

Dr Fischer is master of a broad sweep of history and of many 
phases of civilization. He knows an amazing number of countries. 
While, properly because of his announced purpose, giving most of 
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his space to the Occident, whether in Europe or the nations which 
have arisen from its colonizing activities, he is aware of other cultural 
traditions and has comments to make on some of them. 
In so small a book one cannot have everything. The treatment 
is stimulating rather than exhaustive or even well-rounded. In a 
larger study interesting and important comparisons could have 
been made between what has happened in the West and the record 
of Indian and Chinese cultures and their offspring on their 
peripheries. 
rom the standpoint of the readers of this Review too little 
ne is devoted to the religious aspects of the story. Occasionally 
they are given attention, and some of the more obvious facts are 
noted and several of the generally heard comments made. Here, 
however, is a subject worthy of another book. We are only now com- 
ing to appreciate the changes which are beginning to take place in 
Christianity as a result of its expansion through migration and 
missions in the past four and a half centuries. These are seen, as 
Dr Fischer correctly suggests, both in the newer environments into 
which Christianity has been carried and in the repercussions upon 
the churches of Europe. Yet some of the most significant of them 
Dr Fischer appears not to see. For instance, the oecumenical 
movement in its multiform phases is an important outgrowth which 
he fails to notice. There are other features of which we are only 
beginning to be dimly aware but which may be of first-class im- 
portance for the future. Perhaps the reading of Dr Fischer’s book 
will stimulate some of those whose primary commitment is to the 
Christian faith to meditate on the aspects of the story which the 
author has missed. In so doing they may contribute fresh insight into 
the direction in which the Church is moving. Certainly Dr Fischer 
has done much to give the general setting of Christianity in our day. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 
YALe UNIVERSITY 





MINORITY RELATIONSHIPS 


Group RELATIONS AND Group ANTAGONISMS. Edited by R. M. Maclver. 
New York: Harpers. $2.00. 1944. 


'~. book comprises a series of lectures given at the Jewish 

Theological Seminary, New York, during the academic year 
1942-43 under the auspices of the Institute of Religious Studies. 
Professor R. M. Maclver, of Columbia University, edited the volume 
and is responsible for the opening lecture and a summation chapter. 
As he points out in the preface, ‘curiously little attention has ~~ 
paid in this country to the matter of group relationships’, and there 
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are few books dealing with the problem. The publication of this 
volume is, therefore, all the more significant. 

The first lecture by the Editor deals with group images and 
group realities. This is followed by a series of lectures on group and 
oe problems in the United States, including eastern European 
nationalities and ethnic groups, Italian-Americans, Negroes and 
the Chinese. There are three lectures discussing religious minority 
groups: the Roman Catholic, the Jewish and the Society of Friends. 
The second section of the book deals with European ethnic and 
cultural minorities, the Soviet solution of the minorities problem, 
Latin American minorities and a lecture on India with special 
reference to the Muslims. 

In the final lecture Professor Maclver gives a summary of the 
points made in the series. In this he characterizes certain differences 
in the aspects of minority relationships in America, the Soviet 
Union, eastern Europe and Latin America, as they appeared in the 
lectures. In the United States there is practically no geographical 
isolation of the different groups but a multi-group relationship 
within one overall general culture. While cultural differences are 
maintained, there is one inclusive culture. In the Soviet Union there 
are distinct groups living in separate territorial divisions but with 
little of a distinctive culture other than the use of a native language. 
The centrally organized culture permeates all groups, and more and 
more the separate groupings tend to become linguistic in character. 
In eastern Europe, on the other hand, there are distinct cultural 
groupings linked to the land with a profoundly self-conscious 
historical heritage; the ruling state, being jealous of these distinct 
cultures, attempts to impose a localized central culture upon these 
geographically separate cultural groups. In Latin America, while 
the overall culture is ‘dominated by one relatively aristocratic culture 
group’, all the groups tend to assimilate to this overall culture. 

The discussion of group images which forms the first chapter of 
the book is a basic consideration which must be kept in mind as one 
reads the other lectures. Professor Maclver points out that indi- 
viduals in one group carry in their heads fixed images of individuals 
of other groups. Workers have images of employers, Protestants of 
Catholics, Americans of Chinese. These images become fixed in 
our minds in a definite pattern and are brought into every relation- 
ship. They are usually misshaped and misconceived. The farther 
away the object, the more cleancut the image. “The nearer you get 
to the other group the more the picture begins to blur’ as the mis- 
conceived image is checked with the real people. This factor is of the 
utmost importance in a multi-group society like America and in all 
minority antagonisms and international relationships. 

The fact of ‘group images’ gives emphasis to the Editor’s con- 
clusion in the final chapter that the principal problem in minority 
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relationships is how to secure a change of attitude on the part of 
people in the different groups. He pleads for a new conception of 
unity which admits freely ‘the difference that must live within the 
unity’. 
Incidentally the chapter on India is the best discussion the 
ago reviewer has seen of the problem of the Pakistan proposal. 

he author is an Indian, a student of Rabindranath 'Tagore’s. It is 
his contention, which he substantiates with historical evidence, that 
were the ruling group in India removed from the picture co-operation 
between Hindus and Muslims would be possible. 

This book must be regarded as an important contribution to a 

serious aspect of our modern world which needs to be approached 
with more understanding and less prejudice. 


LuMAN J. SHAFER 
New York City 
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AN AMERICAN DILEMMA: The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy. 
By GuNNaR MyrpDaAL, with the assistance of RICHARD STERNER and 
ARNOLD Rose. New York: Harpers. 2 volumes. $7.50 each. 1944. 


Rage» is one of the most impressive works of scholarship in the 

field of sociology which has appeared in recent times. It is 
not merely that the subject itself has peculiar fascination in these 
world-shaking days when all the western democracies are becoming 
increasingly aware of what one popular writer called ‘the clash of 
colour’. This of course makes the work timely and assures it of more 
interested attention than it would otherwise have received. That, 
however, is merely fortuitous and the real appeal of the work will 
come increasingly to rest on its great merit as an original and pioneer- 
ing study of a complex sociological situation. 

Professor Myrdal undertook this study at the invitation of the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation and it was one of the conditions 
that, while he was free to draw on American scholars in the building 
up of his material, he was to take personal responsibility for the final 
writing and for the conclusions drawn. This was done in order to brin 
to bear on the problem the mind of a scholar from a country (Sweden) 
which has no experience in modern times of domination over other 
peoples. In a field where value judgments necessarily play a consider- 
able part a precedent is thus established which it is to be hoped will 
inspire similar experiments in ec study, for by this means 
the work of scholars more directly involved in the actual events which 
they are trying to understand can be brought under some sort of 
scientific check. In this work under review the method has produced 
one major result at least. Professor Myrdal has given a large place in 
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his analysis to certain fundamental values which he sums up under 
the sobriquet of ‘the American Creed’. The reviewer is quite certain 
that this is fundamental to any satisfactory explanation of the pattern 
of social events which make up the sum of relations between Negroes 
and whites in the U.S.A. Only a non-American, however, could 
have seen so dynamic an influence in its true perspective. Thus we 
can accept with some confidence that a fundamental and ever-present 
element in the whole situation in the United States is the clash 
between the American democratic creed, with its emphasis upon 
liberty and equality for the individual, irrespective of race, creed or 
colour, and the actual practices of a society which discriminates 
against the Negro in every conceivable way. 

This is a key which unlocks many doors, but it is only a key, 
and Professor Myrdal does not make the mistake of parading this 
considerable analytical device as though it were the whole of the 
problem. Indeed, not the least remarkable thing about these two 
volumes is the manner in which the author forges analytical tools of 
considerable methodological significance. Such, for example, is his 
development of the ‘principle of cumulation’, or the vicious circle. 
This, of course, is not a new device, for it has in any case been 
effectively applied in economic theory by the school of Swedish 
economists in which Professor Myrdal was himself nurtured and 
sociologists have also used it before. But Professor Myrdal makes a 
more effective and more consistent use of the device than have most 
other workers in the same field. As used by Professor Myrdal it has 
two advantages. It enables perspective and common sense to be 
maintained in a field where tempting side issues are apt to attract too 
much of the student’s attention; and it suggests possibilities of more 
quantitative studies on which Professor Myrdal rightly insists. 

It has seemed necessary to the reviewer to devote some space 
to these aspects of Professor Myrdal’s work because, in the long run, 
they really determine its value and because they are the aspects 
which attract most keenly the attention of a social scientist in South 
Africa, where a not dissimilar problem exists. It should, however, be 
said at once that the more general reader, less interested in questions 
of methodology, will find the analysis and description of the whole of 
the Negro problem in the United States fascinating to read. Every 
aspect of inter-race problems is discussed: Race, Population and 
Migration, Economics, Politics, Justice, Social Inequality, Social 
Stratification, Leadership and the Negro Community. The whole 
intricate pattern of race relations in the U.S.A. is here unfolded with 
admirable clarity and great insight, and the regional variations in the 
pattern receive their due emphasis. To a South African this study 
naturally gives rise to a comparison with his own society. The 
fundamental similarities of the pattern are startling. There are whole 
passages in the book which, apart from place-names and peculiarities 
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of terminology, one could believe to be written about South Africa. 
This is particularly true with regard to the motivations and rational- 
izations of the dominant white caste. It is interesting, too, that 
Professor Myrdal arrives at the conclusion that the relative economic 
backwardness of the South is to be largely explained by the cumula- 
tive effects of discriminations against Negroes. All South African 
economists are agreed that such discriminations are a major factor 
in determining the low productivity and relative poverty of South 
Africa as a whole. The prominent part played by the police in the 
lives of Negroes in the American South’ -~ its exact counterpart 
in South Africa, and Professor Myrdal’s conclusions with regard to 
the need for more highly educated and better paid police officers 
might be applied to South Africa with scarcely an amendment. There 
can be no doubt that the police in the U.S.A. (at any rate in the 
South) stand in the same relation to the Negroes as do the police in 
South Africa to the Bantu. One can agree with the author that there 
is no field in which race relations could be improved with greater 
immediate effect than in the relations between the police and the 
lower caste. 

There are, of course, important differences between the two 
countries. The most obvious of these is in regard to the relative 
numbers of whites and blacks, the blacks in South Africa outnumber- 
ing the Europeans by nearly four to one. Moreover, the history of 
original contacts between black and white differs from that of the 
U.S.A. in that the Bantu was indigenous. Thus in some respects the 
Indian population of South Africa more closely resembles the Negro 
of America, in that the Indian, like the Negro, was introduced by 
white settlers to work on plantations. The land, too, occupies a more 
fundamental position in South Africa in relations between Europeans 
and Bantu. But these differences do not cause the behaviour patterns 
of white society in South Africa to diverge significantly from those of 
America. Thus the emphasis which Professor Myrdal has placed on 
the sexual aspects of race attitudes could be applied to South Africa. 
General Smuts, mixing his metaphors, once said that Europeans in 
South Africa were determined not to get lost in ‘the quicksands of 
African blood’. 

Open violence seems to be more common in the United States 
than in’ South Africa. Professor Myrdal’s explanations of such 
manifestations in the United States seem convincing, and where such 
violence has taken place in South Africa it follows one or other of the 
patterns which he explains. But at present, inter-racial tension seems 
to be even greater in the U.S.A. than in South Africa, particularly 
on the European side, due, doubtless, to the clash between the ideals 
of the American Creed and the actual practices of society which 
Professor Myrdal has called the American Dilemma. In South Africa 
the majority of whites has never conceded in principle the right of 
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every individual to equal opportunities in the State. Hence in this 
respect there is rather less tension among whites, and this may 
account for the fact that, in large urban areas at any rate, there is not 
such an elaborate pattern of social etiquette regarding the ordinary 
courtesies of life as between educated Europeans and Africans. 
Nevertheless the patterns of segregation are not any the less effective. 

In a democratic country, however, as Professor Myrdal is surely 
right in stressing, the ultimate test of citizenship must be the fran- 
chise. In the United States, however, the major battle has been won, 
since in principle the Constitution grants equality irrespective of 
colour. The problem there is to overcome the devices by which the 
intentions of the Constitution have been defeated. In South Africa 
there is nothing in this respect corresponding to the American Creed. 
So-called Cape liberalism is the nearest approach to it, but it is a 
very pale shadow and the inadequate communal franchise adopted in 
1936 is regarded by liberals as a step backwards rather than forwards. 
Nevertheless it is one of the plainest conclusions of Professor Myrdal’s 
study that lack of political representation in an otherwise democratic 
society is a major factor in withholding more considerable means of 
advancement from excluded groups. Since, as Professor Myrdal 
shows, lack of opportunities for advancement constitutes a major 
factor in the cycle of events maintaining the caste structure, the vote 
becomes crucial. In the U.S.A. this is particularly true. Perhaps it is 
less decisive in South Africa at the present time, where other in- 
fluences are being exerted towards an improvement in the material 
conditions of Africans. But even in South Africa its importance 
should not be minimized, though the overwhelming preponderance 
of Africans in relation to whites is decisive in determining European 
attitudes in South Africa. At any rate a frontal attack on the problem 
is possible in the United States, but it would be tactically inadvisable 
and would antagonize many more progressive people than it would 
attract. Nevertheless, any democratic country must have some affinity 
with the American Creed and the fundamental tensions which 
Professor Myrdal discovers in the United States are reproduced on a 
lesser, but increasing, scale in South Africa. 

Altogether, Professor Myrdal has produced a remarkable work 
which all people interested in the field of race relations should read. 
It is an objective analysis of an outstanding kind, and yet it is written 
with a high social purpose of providing that understanding of a social 
situation which will permit us to become rationally masters of our 
social fate. This doubtless is the standard by which Professor Myrdal 
would like to have his work judged, and by that standard the reviewer 
has no doubt that it comes ahem of the test. 
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AFRICAN Hanppooxs. Edited by H. A. WuescuHorr. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. $1.50 each. London: Oxford 
University Press. 9s. 6d. each: 

THE a aaa OF FRENCH NorTH AFrica. By HERBERT J. LIEBESNY. 

43. 

THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF AFRICA. By A. WILLIAMS PosTEL. 1943. 

Tue Foop Resources or Arrica. By THomas S. GITHENS and CARROLL 
E. Woop, Jr. 1943. 

THE ee AND Press oF AFrica. By DuNcAN MacDouca_p, Jr. 


CoLoniaL Poticigs in Arrica. By H. A. Wiescuuorr. 1944. 


As American participation in the war has increased, particularly 

within areas not familiar to the average citizen of the United 
States, it has become clear that information concerning these regions 
is needed. To meet this requirement in regard to Africa, the University 
of Pennsylvania has undertaken these studies, with the financial 
support of the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

American interests in Africa have until recently been chiefly 
concerned with mining and commercial matters, while American 
research into African resources has interested particular groups. 
Philanthropic interests, Christian missions and education have 
represented the closer contacts with the Continent and its peoples; 
and successful campaigns in the reduction or elimination of critical 
forms of disease, such as yellow fever and sleeping sickness, have been 
valuable contributions to human welfare not only in Africa but in 
regions to which disease might spread. The general public, however, 
has shown little concern with such matters, which is the reason, as 
Dr Wieschhoff states, for undertaking this series of handbooks. 

The first volume, on The Government of French North Africa, 
describes the methods of administration which have been followed 
during the time of French occupation before German aggression. 
It goes in some detail into the account of the dealings by the Govern- 
ment of France with Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia. At the time this 
handbook was written it seemed as though American participation 
with Great Britain in the administration of the affairs of this area 
might continue for some time, and that Americans should know 
something of the proposition with which our Government might 
have to deal. Events have moved so rapidly and so far since this 
booklet was put out that it now offers chiefly a convenient summary 
of the way in which affairs have been conducted, especially in regard 


to judicial procedure. The next phase may be different. 
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Volume two, dealing with The Mineral Resources of Africa, 
presents in brief the place held by Africa among the continental 
areas as sources of raw material. By means of graphs and tables the 
much abbreviated text covers the chief essential minerals. The 
bibliography, though far too limited, might serve as a starting point 
for more thorough study, since much more knowledge of the place 
which Africa will hold in the future in world resources is needed 
in any planning of the utilization of natural reserves. The many 
complicating factors of economics: man-power, habitability of the 
regions where the raw materials are to be found, problems of trans- 
portation over vast areas, governmental restrictions, and many other 
well-known difficulties, are not dealt with, much as they affect the 
questions of use of valuable deposits. 

The third volume, on The Food Resources of Africa, presents 
descriptions of areas, climate and rainfall, and lists of foodstuffs 
grown there, with figures on production. Little attention is given to 
food habits, food taboos and traditional limitations on food production 
for a subsistence agriculture. Tribal law and custom play a large part 
in African native life, and compulsory change will be a slow process. 
The methods by which agricultural procedure may be altered and 
new food crops introduced present problems for careful study. So 
far as the lists provided show what is being produced and may be 
expected to continue to be produced we have a convenient tabulation. 
But as for the part which African food resources may be expected to 
play in the world’s needs, there are many more factors which compli- 
cate the problem. Again, population, distribution, character of soil, 
deficiencies to be supplied in a dietary plan, markets, transportation, 
and perhaps the outstanding question of Colonial policy, offer lines of 
extended research which will be needed in order to put Africa as a 
world food source in proper perspective. 

In the fourth volume, The Languages and Press of Africa are 
discussed. This ‘attempt at a census of better-known languages 
spoken in Africa’ is a partial list, with estimates of the numbers who 
use the speech. There is plenty of margin for error in such a scheme 
(as the author himself admits) and the figures can be regarded as 
only approximate. There is no analysis of the languages, and the 
classification is primarily geographical. The estimate of ‘literates’ is 
based upon circulation figures of African newspapers. Although 
increasing numbers of Africans are receiving enough education to 


enable them to read, the attempt to tabulate the reading public must _ 


still be largely a matter of conjecture. It is to be noted that the 
majority of the newspapers listed are in non-African languages, and 
this introduces the problem of Colonial administrative policy as it 
differs in the various territories, the vernacular being fostered in 
some and suppressed in others. Likewise the attitude towards 
education of the native varies with the Governments’ policies. 
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As a list of languages spoken in Africa, this one is probably as 
complete as the limitations of wartime interruption of communica- 
tion permits. When British and European data again become 
available the list will no doubt be amplified. As a study in linguistics 
this volume has made no attempt to extend our knowledge. An 
omission to be noted is that of the careful work of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Their lists are more nearly complete and 
their enumeration more detailed. 

In the account of the method used in the preparation of material 
for the handbook as given on pages 81-2 the conclusion drawn as 
to ‘literates’ is too mathematical to be reassuring, for it does not 
allow for those natives whose schooling was interrupted too early, 
or for whom there was no literature after they were taught to read, 
or those who simply reverted to illiteracy. The bibliography could 
be considerably expanded. Further studies would be more valuable 
if carried by an African linguist into the realm of critical analysis. 

The chapter headings of Handbook five, on Colonial Policies in 
Africa, written by the Editor of the series, give the line of discussion: 
Do Dependencies Pay?; The Principles of Colonial Policies; the 
Stated Aims of Colonial Rule; The Future of Colonial Dependencies. 
Published early in 1944, the material is now mainly historical and 
goes into some detail in description of the attitudes of each of the 
Colonial powers in dealing with its distinctive problems. The 
account is hardly objective, however, as the author’s criticism of the 
administration of the dependencies and his general disapproval of 
the whole Colonial system rather discount the value of the book, 
putting it in the realm of political controversy rather than of history. 
His somewhat radical point of view has led to a selection of sources 
of material which give rather less than the historical perspective to 
be expected in a handbook of information. Instead, the arguments 
against the system preclude any fair judgment of its success or failure, 
which is, perhaps, not the province of the book anyhow. Designed 
for the study of problems in Africa which Americans need to under- 
stand, the book can hardly be said to represent the American view- 
_ point on questions with which America has had little experience. 

Among the omissions in the bibliographical lists included in the 
various handbooks may be noted the infrequent references to the 
volumes published by the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, or to African Affairs, the journal of the 
Royal African Society. 

Later volumes may bring out some of the real problems faced 
in Africa, such as conservation of soil through control of erosion, 
labour shortage due to scattered population, and low standard of 
living which results in extreme susceptibility to disease and a high 
death rate. Political and administrative problems will concern the 
American public only in connexion with allied policies as they may 
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be related to colonial dependencies. But the economic future and the 
health problems are of very real interest. 

Commercial rivalry may develop from the improved conditions 
brought about in Africa, as African resources supplement those of 
other parts of the world. Whether Africa can be counted upon for a 
world food supply, for example, may be dependent upon the labour 
available as well as upon a sufficient amount of good soil or the 
possibility of bringing larger areas under cultivation through modern 
methods of soil restoration. 

These problems, with those of transport and accessibility, will be 
related to American interests. Industrial competition will be delayed 
as factors in the commercial picture because of the difficulties 
referred to above. 

Philanthropic interest is likely to continue, and to be increased, 
through the extension of missionary enterprises and the aid given 
from America for education in particular lines such as improved 
agriculture. The policies of the respective governments will determine 
the extent of this aid. 

Acnes C. L. DoNOHUGH 

New York CITY 
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AFRICAN INTELLIGENCE. By S. BIESHEUVEL. Johannesburg: South African 
Institute of Race Relations. 7s. 6d. 1943. 


ce tees any country which includes a large African population among 

its inhabitants, the evaluation of African intelligence, which 
is the subject of Dr Biesheuvel’s book, must be a matter of primary 
importance. Social policy, including educational policy, will depend 
on the view which prevails of the capacity of Africans for develop- 
ment. This view will partly determine what opportunities are to be 
offered to Africans for education and for participation in the culture, 
the work and the government of the country in which they live. 

It was to be expected that attempts should be made to tackle 
this problem of assessing African intelligence by means of intelli- 
gence tests. Such tests have proved a valuable instrument for 
comparing Europeans with one another in respect of intellectual 
capacity, and superficially it might seem that they would be equally 
useful in comparing Africans with Europeans. A number of studies 
of this kind have in fact been reported. The fact that they have 
yielded fairly consistent results has seemed to the uninstructed to 
provide evidence of the validity of their findings. A typical conclusion 
is that reached by Dr M. L. Fick in The Educalilty of the South 
African Native: that ‘the available objective data point to a marked 
inferiority on the part of the Native in comparison with Europeans’, 
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that this inferiority ‘does not appear to be of a temporary nature’ 
and that it ‘limits considerably the proportion of Natives who can 
benefit by education of the ordinary type beyond the rudimentary’. 
If such conclusions were read only by those who understand the 
nature and limitations of intelligence tests when used for racial 
comparisons, no harm would be done. Unfortunately, however, 
there are only too many people whose economic, social and political 
interests predispose them to accept such conclusions uncritically, 
and to welcome them as apparently providing a scientific justification 
of their attitudes and policies. 

It is therefore to be hoped that Dr Biesheuvel’s book will be 
widely read and quoted. It is a devastating exposure of the un- 
soundness of the conclusions drawn from racial comparisons by 
means of intelligence tests. Such tests have proved useful for com- 
paring people who have grown up in similar environments. They 
have done so because they have involved the use of material with 
which those tested have had fairly similar opportunities of becoming 
familiar, and because they have been able to evoke fairly similar 


‘attitudes on the part of those tested. Where previous experience 


has been markedly dissimilar, or where the emotional responses of 
the subjects have been widely different, their results have been 
invalid. As Dr Biesheuvel shows, these conditions uniformly prevail 
when intelligence tests are administered to Europeans and to 
Africans in South Africa. It has so far proved impossible to find 
samples of the European and African populations which have 
grown up in such circumstances that the limitations of their mental 
development have been only those which inborn capacity has 
imposed. The home environment of Africans is markedly less 
favourable to intellectual and emotional development, their school- 
ing is shorter and less stimulating, their standards of nutrition are 
lower. The effect of nutrition on the development of intelligence is 
doubtful, but there is ample evidence that inferior home and school 
environments can depress the level of intellectual development well 
below its potential limits. It is indeed possible to make a rough 
estimate of the depressive effect of the inferior environment of 
Africans, and when allowance is made for it the hypothesis sug- 
gested by Dr Biesheuvel that the potential ion of African 
intelligence is similar to that of Europeans is not improbable. 

It is good to learn from a footnote that the University of the 
Witwatersrand is undertaking further research into this subject. 
In the meantime, Dr Biesheuvel’s book is amply sufficient to show 
that we do not yet know whether or in what respects African intelli- 
gence is inferior to that of Europeans. If comparable groups of 
Africans and Europeans can be found, or if allowances for differences 
between the groups can be founded on well-established evidence, 
test results may yet provide a good basis for educational and social 
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policy. There are ample reasons, however, why those who shape j a 
policy should take the risk of not waiting for psychological evidence . 
to give them the signal to go ahead and try to secure for the African oe 
opportunities for development not inferior to those which Europeans roger 
have secured for themselves. The best experiment which could be paaloet 
undertaken would be to bring the standards of African health, of aa 
housing, schooling and cultural activity up to the highest level PA 
South Africa can attain. We may not yet know the full value of the Polic 
undeveloped resources it possesses in its Africans, but there is no Man. 
reason to doubt that they are well worth developing. In any event, aston 
to make the experiment seems clearly obligatory on a democracy. pe 
R. A. C. OLIVER conci 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER twelv 
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TANGANYIKA TERRITORY: A study of economic policy under mandate. of ur 
By C. Leususcuer. London: Oxford University Press. 18s. 1944. of tal 
FRICA is behind the times in the records available to chart the — 





local developments of- human society and the progress of her ; 
peoples; but a growing stream of scientific treatises is rapidly making Chri: 
up the leeway, and their publication has been prefaced by successive : 


; : the \ 
waves of enquiry, often conducted on the spot by the authors in the i 
person. These investigations have sometimes left Europeans, ames 
resident in Africa, disconcerted by reflections upon the short- hens 


comings of their own untutored efforts to understand the needs of 
their African neighbours: they realize the advantages to be derived life 
from intensive research by qualified biologists, anthropologists, : 


’ dieteticians or economists, but if the specialist overlooks the import- ‘able 
ance of relating his observations to workaday conditions of life, their Limit 
relevance may remain obscure to the ordinary man. ions 

On remote stations the days are not yet past when a European dai 
missionary has to be jack of all trades; and although he will admit r 
that he is master of none, he is very appreciative of an expert who uel 
is at pains to make her thesis intelligible to the non-specialist, and wihbe 
its pertinence apparent in the whole structure of society. life 

In the volume under review Dr Leubuscher has kept in mind nae 
the layman’s limitations, and her preliminary studies have been yea 


sufficiently prolonged to afford a comprehensive treatment of her 
subject: this acknowledgment is the more gratefully rendered since I 
wartime conditions enforced a summary curtailment of her original 


manuscript. Thanks to a Research Fellowship awarded by Lady oy 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, the author was able to spend six years y wl 


accumulating her material, and its publication was sponsored by the 
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Royal Institute of International Affairs. Her aim in focusing attention 
upon Tanganyika Territory is to give substance and definition to an 
examination of the working of the mandates system, by reference 
to a territory which offers a key to the combination of non-African 
enterprise with the paramountcy of Native interests, in the conduct 
of policy. 

A short introduction on The Determining Factors in Colonial 
Policy is followed by Part I—Background and Framework of 
Mandatory Administration in Africa. It is hoped that many mission- 
aries will study the general survey provided in these earlier pages. 
It would be difficult to name another authoritative work in which so 
concise and measured a statement covers so much ground (within 
twelve pages) or is so easy to read without tedium. 

Against this background Part [I—The Working of the Mandates 
System in Tanganyika—affords a more detailed picture of concrete 
experience, and is equally engrossing reading. 

Missionaries in Africa are not peculiar if they despair, at times, 
of understanding the growing complexity of the social organism, or 
of taking into account the interaction of all the forces which are now 
influencing the economic welfare of her people. They are tempted to 
leave these matters to the experts, although they recognize the larger 
place which economic issues are assuming 1n the growth of the younger 
Christian Churches. Yet the members of these Churches represent 
the working men on the spot whose co-operation is all-important if 
the intelligent good-will of the taxpayer is to be harnessed to the 
measures dictated by careful economic exploration. They must be, 
therefore, very much indebted to anyone who can interpret economic 
processes in terms which readily reveal their significance in African 
life. Not every research worker has mastered this difficult art, and 
a sincere compliment is intended in commenting on the remark- 
able extent to which the writer of this book has reckoned with the 
limitations and susceptibilities of the large class of non-specialists to 
whom her studies may give the most valuable insights; moreover, 
she has succeeded in doing so without a trace of deliberate effort. 

At the same time the student of economics will find a wealth of 
useful data condensed within the limits of a wartime publication 
which covers a wide field of enquiry; discussions of agriculture, rural 
life, education and other elements of social economy take their place 
so naturally as to leave the impression of a sensitive and:well-informed 
interest in the whole of human welfare rather than in a particular 
scientific project. 

In Part III, Dr Leubuscher sums up the lesson of her earlier 
chapters in Results and Suggestions, and it will be interesting to 
test the validity of these conclusions against the kaleidoscopic 
developments which await the Africa of to-morrow. The book 
concludes with the texts of Article 22 of the Covenant and of the 
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British Mandate for East Africa. The only ground for regret is 
that the price and a limited edition may deter the general public 
from investing in so illuminating a study of the vicissitudes of 
African life and progress. 


H. D. Hooper 
LONDON 
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JapAN: A GEOGRAPHICAL View. By Guy-Haro_p SmiTH and DoroTtHy 
Goop. New York: American Geographical Society. $1.50. 1943. 

Tue Far East. The Royal Institute of International Affairs. Chatham 
House, London, S.W.1. 6d. 1944. 

AUSTRALIA AND THE Paciric. By Members of the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs. Princeton: Princeton University Press. $2.50. 
1944. 


ie late Archbishop Temple was outstanding, among other 

things, for his practical application of Christian principles to 
political, social and economic problems; and the respect which his 
words commanded was due in no small measure to his knowledge of 
such problems. It is a healthy sign of our democracy that it is fashion- 
able to write and to read informative books upon international 
affairs, political and economic, upon our friends and upon our 
enemies; and we who would advocate the application of the principle 
of brotherly love to such affairs cannot afford to be airily ill-informed 
of the practical aspects of them. Any problem involving social as 
distinct from purely personal relationships must be tackled by the 
application of some principle—for even the absence of moral principle 
involves the acceptance of some other, such as that of material self- 
interest, to a given body of fact; and this body of fact is of a geo- 
graphical and historical character. Unlike the Irishman who had 
difficulty with the directions to a certain place, and decided to 
start from somewhere else, we have to start with the here and now, 
. which includes, too, the outlook of the politically conscious or 
politically powerful people involved. 

Here, then, are sources of information to act as the practical basis 
for the formulation of opinion and policy relating to the Western 
Pacific. The American Geographical Society’s publication is a very 
satisfying pes of work and succeeds admirably in the limited task 
it sets itself, namely, to bring together the chief geographical and 
economic facts about Japan. The whole thing is completely convinc- 
ing—systematic, devoid of bias, opinion or prophecy, fully and care- 
fully documented and sustained throughout with a wealth of statis- 
tical material. The large sheet of maps serves its purpose well, except 
that the Geographical Regions with which we are introduced to our 
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subject are not clearly to be found; the large physiographic map 
(1 : 4M) is so detailed as to necessitate the omission of names, but 
well repays careful study. After a suitable, if occasionally rather 
technically phrased, account of physiography and climate, the 
principal occupations and resources are detailed. The estimated 
‘arable’ (sc. cultivable) area is only 20 per cent of the total land area, 
16 per cent being actually cultivated. Yet ‘agriculture still occupies 
more people than manufacturing, commerce, transportation and com- 
munications combined’. Farms are very small, rents high and the 
standard of living low; sericulture is declining and part-time employ- 
ment in occupations other than agriculture a common necessity. 

Japan is short of coal, oil and iron ore. The 1936 coal production 
of Japan proper was less than that of South Wales alone and the total 
production of the Japanese Empire about a fifth of the output of 
Britain; nevertheless she imported only 10 per cent of her consump- 
tion. Japan is a big importer of iron ore, pig iron and iron and steel 
scrap, needed for the heavy industries she was determined to foster. 
Her population has been increasing rapidly, though since 1930 at a 
declining rate, and principally in urban areas. The problem of finding 
productive occupations for these increasing numbers ‘can be solved 
only by industrial or territorial expansion. Since 1931 the advocates 
of the peaceful pursuit of the first alternative have been overridden 
and displaced by the proponents of the second’. Yet alarm is 
officially expressed at the recent fall in the birth-rate. Japanese 
industry is greatly dependent on imported raw materials; and the 
textile industries are no longer pre-eminent, the importance of the 
metal, machinery and tool industries having increased. But during 
the ’thirties ‘the problem of finding profitable outlets for the potential 
capacity of Japanese industry was acute, and failure to solve it led 
to artificial restrictions’. “The profitableness of the foreign trade was 
adversely affected by the decision . . . to develop the heavy in- 
dustries of Japan proper at any cost.’ Various other economic factors 
contributed to this deterioration of Japan’s foreign trade, notably 
international rivalry for markets. Thus finally we are given a review 
of Japan’s territorial expansion, the motives of whose advocates 
‘as stated by themselves do not admit of rational analysis’. 

The Chatham House pamphlet seems to miss a good opportunity. 
To summarize in a mere forty-two pages the salient features of the 
geography, history, politics and economics of this vast region, in 
notes ‘for use in connexion with lectures on current affairs to H.M. 
Forces and the Civil Defence Services’, demands skill and careful 
judgment; and although the pamphlet goes some way towards ful- 
filling its object, the exercise of these two qualities appears to have 
been lacking. Misleading misprints such as 2s. 8d. for the official 
value of the Chinese dollar instead of 2-8d. may perhaps be forgiven. 
But there seems little point in including a mere list of Chinese 
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railways which it is impossible to visualize without the help of a good 
atlas, since the map provided omits many of the names involved. 
The map itself merits most serious criticism. What can be the excuse 
for naming a group of islands on the map ‘Komandorsky’ when the 
text refers to them always as the Commander Is.? Worse than this, 
the map appears to be the eastern part of a map of Asia on Bonne’s 
projection; this involves longitude lines running diagonally across the 
sheet and latitude lines curving steeply towards the top right. Yet 
neither meridians nor parallels are marked and north is not indicated, 
so that to the unsuspecting general reader the Bering Strait, the 
Kamchatka Peninsula and Honshu appear in a ‘north-south’ line. 
The most glaring of the factual errors reads: ‘In 1920 [in Japan] 50 
per cent of the — were engaged in industry; in 1936 more than 
66 per cent and there had been a rapid increase in the general 
standard of living’ (p. 31). Yet two pages later we are told ‘Japan is 
still largely an agricultural country. Normally about half the popula- 
tion are dependent for their living on agriculture or fishing’. More- 
over, according to the Census returns (quoted in Smith and Good) 
the percentage of the occupied population engaged in manufacturing 
in 1920 was 19-4 and in 1930, 20-0. Further, ‘the problem of provid- 
ing a stable or rising standard of living for the expanding Japanese 
population . . . was not solved. During that time [the ’thirties] the 
standard of living fell, even from the depressed level of 1931’ (Smith 
and Good, p. 84). 

Australia and the Pacific is a symposium presenting Australian 
points of view on war-time and post-war problems in the Pacific area. 
It is in two parts, Political and Economic, and in some ways might 
read more easily if the latter were Part I instead of Part II. From the 
political essays, a clear and readily apprehended picture is not forth- 
coming, for the valid reason that the varied trends of opinion sum- 
marized diverge sharply from one another; and occasionally also, it 
must be admitted, through avoidable obscurities of style. Among the 
many cross-currents and conflicts involved is the recurring conflict 
between long-term and short-term policies. It appears to be agreed 
among the economists that a general rise in the standard of living of 
the peoples of East Asia is essential. The recent growth of industry in 
Australia, too, calls for markets whose purchasing power is much 
above that of this region as it is at present. Yet adjustments in 
Australia’s external policy, necessary to initiate the relaxation of 
international tension after the war, will cut across or will be made to 
appear to cut across her ‘preoccupation with rising internal standards 
of comfort’. There seems little doubt that Australian opinion is 
extremely insular; aloofness appears to characterize the attitude 
toward people and affairs beyond the Commonwealth. “The distinctive 
mark of Australia’s attitude paanaee the Chinese, specifically] is an 
apathy . . . [which is] merely the insular preoccupation of a people 
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mostly interested in themselves and those like them.’ This prob- 
ably underlies the fact given by another contributor: “The majority 
of Australian consciences would probably remain perfectly clear 
while their country was pursuing a policy which amounted simply 
to the most blatant economic nationalism.’ Yet economic good 
sense (in the long view) and the implementation of the Atlantic 
Charter both point in the direction of the freeing of the channels 
of international trade. 

Dr Evatt’s important interpretation of the Charter led him to say: 
‘we must found future Pacific policy on the doctrine of trusteeship for 
the benefit of all the Pacific peoples’, a statement with which Chris- 
tians must find themselves in cordial agreement. The Charter, as Mr 
Eden said, ‘excluded the idea of hegemony or zones of leadership in 
the East . . .’;and appears to Professor Stone to call for much closer 
international control than that possible to the League’s Mandate 
Commission in respect, at any rate, of Class C mandates. On the other 
hand, practical politics tend to think in terms of the military defence 
of the arc of islands north of Australia, and Professor Phillips thinks 
‘jt would be misleading to suggest that such [defensive] preparation 
can be undertaken without the most complete and unlimited control 
of the area concerned’. 

Naturally the ‘White Australia’ policy forms a significant part of 
the picture and its defence by Professor Duncan evokes sympathetic 
understanding, if it is not entirely convincing. ‘Concern for her 
standards of living is the fundamental feature of her immigration 
policy.’ It is true that ideas of population pressure are meaningless 
except in terms of economic opportunity. But the statement ‘settle- 
ment in Australia has, in the main, been pushed to its natural (or 
climatic) limits’ is true only with the unstated proviso ‘for the 
white’, which after all is the crux of the matter; and indeed the very 
existence of the policy is an admission that without it coloured 
peoples would enter in considerable numbers. The immigrant 
might well be primarily a subsistence farmer, entering*into little 
competition with the great majority of Australians, who are town 
dwellers in temperate latitudes. One cannot escape the feeling that 
race prejudice, admittedly existent, still carries much weight. 

Such is a part of the political and economic background against 
which Christian opinion must frame its distinctive Pacific Outlook. 
We must start from the here and now, un-Christian though it may 
be in part; we must none the less make up our minds the more 
strongly that the future shall be increasingly for Christ. 


Eric BRIAULT 
LATYMER UPPER SCHOOL, LONDON 
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DESERT JOURNEY oe 
Tue Gost Desert. By MiLpreD CaBLE, with FRaNcescA FRENCH. IIlus- sl 
trated. Map. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 21s. 1943. New York: pg we 
Macmillan. $3.50. 1944. trucl 
7 a Etzingol to Turfan, from “‘ Spring of Wine’’ to Chuguchak, with 
we had spent long years in following trade-routes, tracing char 

faint caravan tracks, and exploring the most hidden oases. Five 
times we had traversed the whole length of the desert, and in the R 


process had become part of its life. The caravan men knew us, 
carters hailed us as old friends and oases dwellers welcomed us to 
their homes. In every Gobi temple which we had touched the priests 
now owned a copy of the Scriptures, and in remote places the 
schoolmaster would show his respect for Christianity by marching My 
the boys to the preaching tent, where he ordered them to listen 
attentively and never forget a word!’ 











This is the beginning of the final chapters of Miss Cable’s book, WY, 
which tells of the remarkable journeys which she made with Miss 
Francesca and Miss Eva French. Two of these three women are gatl 
members of the China Inland Mission. They have travelled widely in t 
in Asia and Europe, have lectured before the Royal Geographic per 
and other learned societies and have written several other books, dra; 
among them Through fade Gate and Central Asia, Towards Spiritual rem 
Maturity and A Desert Journal. The Gobi Desert is the final and the 
comprehensive record of many years of unique journeyings. Ha: 

Though Miss Cable and her friends had lived for many years all 
in North China, where they had learned to speak Chinese fluently 
and to dress, live and think in Chinese fashion, it was not without des 
misgivings that they started out into the desert, where every circum- me 
stance of life must be modified by the difficult conditions of primitive } Jay 
travel. Miss Cable felt that she might be ‘faced by the burden of | the 
endless monotony’. Instead, she found infinite variety. The oases by 
ranged from those with running water and abundant gardens to | 
some of incredible desolation, barely able to support a miserable po 
existence. Roads between them differed, too; but when the author of 
quailed at the seemingly trackless way before them, the camel driver pu 
reassured her: “My camels will find the way, and at night we have co 
the stars. Rest your heart, Lady. There will be a road.’ re; 

There was a road. There were many roads, which led them to an 
crowded inns, to Mongol yurts and Siberian isbas, to isolated mud da 
shacks, to long-deserted cities buried in the sands, to the Caves of F 
a Thousand Buddhas, to the luxurious summer palace of the King pl 
of the Gobi and the camp of the Muslim rebel General Ma. as 





Everywhere they carried with them copies of the Gospel in eight “a a 
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languages. Thus, throughout their long treks, they were always able 
to produce a copy of the Scriptures in any Central Asian language. 

Most beautiful and peaceful of all desert spots was the Lake of 
the Crescent Moon, to which they returned many times. Their 
farewell visit coincided with the outbreak of war. They were forced 
to leave the Gobi, already being invaded by foreign engineers, by 
trucks and airplanes. Now in her London home, Miss Cable shares 
with us her nostalgia for the desert as she recaptures for us its strange 
charm, seen through understanding eyes. 

MARGARET LATTIMORE 
RvuxTON, MARYLAND 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN JAPAN 


My LiFe WITH THE ENEMY. By PHYLLIS ARGALL. New York: Macmillan 
$3.50. 1944. 


TY be ARGALL gives a vivid pen-picture of the hectic days in 
Tokyo when the storm over East Asia was beginning to 
gather and to break. Her story opens with childhood impressions 
in the ancient feudal city of Okayama, and leads us through a brief 
period of service in Formosa as a mission teacher, just when the 
dragon of military revisionism was rearing its ugly head in the 
remoter parts of the empire. For several years Miss Argall edited 
the liberal, anti-Axis Fapan News Week, which just before Pearl 
Harbour remained the sole journalistic champion of democracy in 
all the land. 

The most revealing part of the book is contained in the graphic 
descriptions of the trial scenes, preliminary to the author’s imprison- 
ment in Sugamo Penitentiary. The analysis of the mind of petty 
Japanese officials is realistic and convincing, their attitude towards 
their country and its ‘enemies’ being a purely emotional one, ruled 
by feudal ideals and fantastic logic. 

On the whole, Miss Argall’s work is well-balanced and her 
political judgments are fair. Recognition is given to that ‘large group 
of influential men not at all in sympathy with the course Japan is 
pursuing’, many of whom are in prison and many ‘still working under 
cover for the overthrow of the militaristic régime’. One feels, in 
reading the book, that the present ‘gangster’ period is a confused 
and horrible nightmare from which these tortured people will one 
day emerge a sadder but wiser nation. 

Unfortunately the book has been marred by a brief but grotesque 
picture of the Christian Church, whose members Miss Argall describes 
as recruited through the pressure of missionaries, anxious to make a 
good showing with the Home Boards, rather than, as is usually the 
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case, in obedience to genuine conviction, and in the face of strong 
family opposition. Church membership has never been popular in 
Japan, and seldom lightly assumed. To say that, in the pell-mell 
rush to patriotism in 1941, ‘the Christian sheep appeared in their 
rightful guise as nationalistic wolves’ is not only untrue, but grossly 
unfair to the many thousands of loyal Christian disciples who, amid 
a bewildering complex of apparently conflicting duties, are enduring 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 


H. W. OUTERBRIDGE 
TORONTO, CANADA 





CHINESE LANGUAGE STUDY 


How To Stupy AnD WrirtE CHINESE CHARACTERS. By W. Simon. London: 
Lund Humphreys. 21s. 1944. 


HEN the Missionary Society commenced the Chinese Mission, 
England was behind all the rest of the European nations in the 
knowledge of Chinese and had no help for acquiring that language. . . . At 
this day (1822) she has better assistance for acquiring Chinese than any 
or all of the European nations. 


These words of Robert Morrison should not be the least of its lesser 
glories which the London Missionary Society will recall in this its 
year of triple-jubilee. 

One wonders how the account stands to-day. The task of language 
teaching, pioneered by the missionary, with occasional help from 
consular and diplomatic services, now has its own specialists. One 
who is doing much to maintain the standard, and who may make 
possible a repetition of Morrison’s claim, is the Reader in Chinese 
in the University of London, author of this book. 

An introduction deals with the structure of Chinese characters, 
their division into Radical and Phonetic, and the rules for the order 
of strokes. Then in Parts I and II Dr Simon takes Radicals and 
non-Radical elements and sets out each, first whole, then stroke by 
stroke in separation so that, without a teacher present, the student 
may learn to write, and write correctly. Part III takes the 1200 most 
frequently used characters, already presented in his earlier language 
aid, 1200 Basic Chinese characters, and analyzes them, with numbers 
referring back to their component parts in I and II. | 

The unfamiliar system of romanization is a difficulty for the 
reviewer. It is too late to retrace one’s steps and make a new journey 
with another guide. But Gwoyeu Romatzyh is the system officially 
recognized by modern China, and Dr Simon is its ablest exponent 
in this country. It is not too late to admire that which is now afforded 
for those who essay the adventure for the first time. 
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The characters are beautifully written, a model of calligraphy, 
clear enough for the veriest beginner, but not of the lifeless copy- 
book kind. The whole production is a credit to author and publisher 
in these difficult days. 


JoHN FOosTER 
SELLY Oak COLLEGES, BIRMINGHAM 


PREPARATION FOR ORIENTAL SERVICE 


New DIPLOMACY IN THE Far East. By H. Van StrakLen, S.V.D. London: 
Luzac. 4s. 6d. 1944. 


o lee author of this book is a Dutch Roman Catholic missionary 

recently returned from internment in Japan. He has obviously 
wide experience of China too. He writes concerning ‘the new interest 
in the Far East’ and ‘the diplomat of the future’. 

His concern is that, while in Britain and America interest in the 
East has at last been aroused, there are so few who can feed it. “There 
is no Japanese or Chinese “without tears”.’ Those who pose as 
authorities on eastern affairs are usually ‘unable to read a single line 
of a newspaper . . . They have lived on a European island’ in an 
eastern city, ‘completely cut off from all real intercourse with the 
people by what is for them the insuperable wall of a strange, a 
“funny” language’. 

In the diplomatic service an oriental education has not been so 
completely neglected, but Fr van Straelen recommends far more, and 
in a radically different setting: 

Two years: Chinese or Japanese study in home university; learn 

1500 characters. 

One year: in China or Japan, boarding with a well-educated 
eastern family; reach 2200 characters. 

One year: a consulate in the interior; aim at 3000 characters. 

One year: travel, chiefly on foot, ‘through the greater part of the 
country, interrupted only by six months’ farm 
work in three different provinces’. 

One year: in home country for written report, which takes the 
place of examination. 

Marriage before return on full diplomatic staff. 


This last is important. Fr van Straelen regards as an abuse the 
practice of government and merchant firms of enforcing delay. 
‘Irregular personal conduct’ is the reason why the white man is so 
often despised in the East. 

Fr van Straelen quotes Sir Austen Chamberlain as having said (in 
Birmingham, too, to my horror): ‘In the Far East, above all, we are 
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a nation of shopkeepers. All we want is to keep our shops open and 
be on good terms with our customers’. As Mr O. M. Green remarks, 
‘It is hardly surprising that China judges us accordingly’. 

Some details may seem extreme and unnecessary. Cannot one 
have real understanding of, and sympathy with, rural life, in one’s 
own country or another, without having to be able to say ‘I stood 
in a field like this, planting rice and weeding, covered with mud’? 
But there is much wisdom in this little book. At a time when we 
are on the threshold of a new era, it is right that we should speak 
about these things, especially we who are Christians, and above all 
Christians who can add to their faith, knowledge. 


JOHN Foster 
SELLY Oak COLLEGEs, BIRMINGHAM 





A SURVEY OF CHINA AT WAR 


CHINA HANDBOOK: 1937-43. Compiled by the CxHinese MINISTRY OF 
INFORMATION. New York and London: Macmillan. $5.00. 1943. 
308. 1944. 


a. volume of nearly nine hundred pages is designed to be 

a comprehensive survey of major developments in China in 
six years of war. The original edition was printed in India in July 
1943 and flown to Chungking. Supplemented by revisions and 
additions, it was later re-published in the United States and Britain. 
It is planned as a periodical, though not necessarily an annual, 
publication. It contains much valuable material, and its appearance 
in the sixth year of a devastating war is a real achievement. 

There are chapters on the Kuomintang, government structure, 
foreign relations, communications, courts and prisons, military 
affairs, education and research, labour and industry, minerals, 
foreign trade, agriculture, public health, the Press, relief activities, 
and foreign missions, with three chapters on finance and banking, 
one on Chungking, an account of associations and societies of all 
kinds and a short Chinese Who’s Who. 

A government ministry has at its disposal sources of informa- 
tion not easily available to the public, and doubtless the Govern- 
ment alone was in a position to produce such a comprehensive 
volume in the midst of war. There are obvious drawbacks in having 
the affairs of the nation described and summarized by a government 
department, with its inevitable tendency to present its facts from 
the Government point of view. Thus, the invaluable account of the 
Kuomintang hardly does justice to the history of its relations with 
the Communist party, and little is said of the Eighth Route Army 
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or the Yenan Administration after 1937. Brief reference is made to 
the National Socialist Party and to the Chinese Youth Party, 
though the scope and policy of these parties might also have been 
more fully defined. Seventeen pages are given to a detailed analysis 
of Dr Sun Yat-sen’s ‘San Min Chu I’. 

Study of the government structure shows interesting contrasts 
with the fabric of other states, and the three chapters on public 
finance, money and banking, price and commodity control, reveal 
the magnitude of the baffling problems of war-time finance. 

It would be interesting to know how far it has been possible to 
carry out during the war the four principles of strict retrenchment, 
equitable readjustment of taxes, promotion of thrift and improve- 
ment of the financial system. 

There is material of absorbing interest on education and re- 
search, as well as in the chapter on agricultural economy, with its 
remarkable development of rural co-operatives since 1931. Table 81 
records their number in September 1942 as 172,995, with over 
ten million members. Information is also available regarding 1590 
Industrial Co-operative Societies well established by 1942. 

The chapter on public health and medicine disentangles the 
various organizations concerned with the medical care of soldiers 
and civilians, particularly the work of the Army Medical Service 
and the Chinese Red Cross. The remarkable progress of the Public 
Health Administration is no doubt largely due to the continuous 
and effective leadership of Dr P. Z. King. 

It is worth noting that the number of private and mission 
hospitals in China at the end of 1941, in the limited number of 
provinces accessible, was 237, with 6326 beds. The account of relief 
activities is illuminating, particularly regarding the National Relief 
Commission and the various Chinese societies concerned. 

The chapter on foreign missions is divided into ‘Protestant 
Missions’ and “The Catholic Church’, a contrast difficult to justify 
in view of the increasingly indigenous character of Roman Catholic 
and non-Roman Catholic churches alike throughout China. The 
latest available statistics are those of 1935, and the non-Roman 
Catholic churches have clearly made steady progress since that 
time, not only in spite of, but because of, war conditions. Some 
account might well be given in future volumes of branches of the 
Christian Church other than the Church of Christ in China, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W.C.A. It would also be of value to have the 
Chinese names of those included in Who’s Who and to enlarge and 
improve the Index. The volume is a valuable source of reference 
and throws much light on China during six years of war. 


S. H. Dixon 
LONDON 


EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. N. LAaNGForD-SMITH is at work with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society at Katoke, Bukoba, ‘Tanganyika Territory. 


The Rev. Tuomas S. Dononucu, D.D., is Associate Secretary of 
the Division of Foreign Missions of the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist Church (U.S.A.). 


The Right Rev. S. S. ODonKoR is Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Gold Coast. 





Miss Dorotuy J. STEWART is on the staff of the Scottish Church 
College, Calcutta. 





The Rev. RayMonp L. ArcHER, Ph.D., was for a number of years 
Superintendent of the Malayan Mission of the Methodist Church. 





The Rev. R. A. BLASDELL, formerly in Malaya with the Methodist 
Church of Southern Asia, is now in India on the staff of Leonard 
Theological College, Jubbulpore, and also served for a period at the 
Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh. 


PauL C. T. Kwet, Ph.D., well known in educational circles in 
China, has served in both Christian and Government institutions. 
He is now in the U.S.A. with the Chinese Supply Commission. 





The Rev. F. E. BaGuLey is a China missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, and is now in Australia. 


The Right Rev. HENRY WuitTeHEaD, D.D., formerly Bishop of 


Madras, was a close friend and associate of the late Bishop of 
Dornakal. 





The Rev. JoHN McKenzir, D.D., of the Church of Scotland, 


was for many years Principal of Wilson College, Bombay, and 
recently returned to Britain. 
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Book reviews are by: The Rev. Professor KNutT B. WESTMAN, 
D.Th., Professor of Missions and Far East Religions, University of 
Uppsala, Sweden; the Rev. Ernest A. Payne, Senior Tutor of 
Regent’s Park College, Oxford; W. G. Moore, Ph.D., Fellow of St 
John’s College, Oxford; the Right Rev. L. S. Hunter, D.D., Bishop 
of Sheffield; Miss M. M. UNDERHILL, for many years Joint Editor of 
this Review; Professor KENNETH S. LATouRETTE, D.D., LL.D., Ph.D. 
_ Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale University; the Rev. 

LuMAN J. SHAFER, D.Litt., of the Reformed Church in America, 
Secretary of the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Dur- 
able Peace; J. N. REEDMAN, Ph.D., of the Department of Economics, 
University of the Witwatersrand; Mrs Acnes C. L. DoNonuGu, 
formerly Professor of Anthropology and Ethnology, Kennedy School 
of Missions, Hartford, Conn.; R. A. C. OLIver, Ph.D., who has carried 
out research in Kenya on the application of psychological tests to 
problems of Native education; the Rev. H. D. Hooper, Africa 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society; Eric BriauLt, Ph.D., 
Senior Geography Master, Latymer Upper School, London; Mrs 
MarGarRET LATTIMORE, for many years resident in China, and 
mother of Mr Owen Lattimore, the well-known traveller; H. W. 
OUTERBRIDGE, D.D., of the United Church of Canada, formerly 
Dean of Literary College, Kwansei Gakuin University, Japan; the 
Rev. JOHN Foster, Professor of Church History, Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham; the Rev. S. H. Dixon, a Secretary of the Conference 
of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 





The WILLIAM Paton FunpD, which is to be used primarily to 
cover the travelling expenses of representative churchmen visiting 
other lands in the interests of Christian co-operation, now stands 
at approximately £4200. The Trustees propose to make grants for 
the present mainly to help strengthen links with isolated younger 
Churches or with other Christian communities in special need. 
The Fund remains open, and gifts may be sent to the Treasurer, 
Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W.11. 


It has been pointed out that a statement on page 55 of the 
January issue of the Review, concerning the shortage of Bibles in the 
South African vernaculars, would suggest that no use had been made 
of Presses in South Africa. Such is not the case, as the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has in fact printed hundreds of thousands of 
copies through the Presses there. In spite of this, the immensity of 
the demand still leaves an urgent problem unsolved. 
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Peter Masten Dunne. xii+277 pp. 
Wor_p Cuurcu. John Foster. 128 pp. Berkeley: University of California 

London: S.C.M. Press. 6s. 1945. I00.| Press. $3. 1944. 102. 
A review is in preparation. Continues the fine historical narrative of 


History of Missionary Societies his Pioneer Black Robes on the West 





Coast’. 
a ane 9 a gang ee. Zeeman 
Grubb. 2 i us. mdon an 
iedkl: Lumeeutk Pees. a. 44. lll. The Older Churches 
1945. OZ. +AT THE Home BasE OF THE SWEDISH 
The Heart of Africa Mission. A review} Missions. Norman Goodall. IRM, 
is in preparation. 1945 (Apr.), 187-192. 103. 
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exten: 











IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 
POPULATION PROSPECTS FOR JAPAN. Bruno 


Lasker. Far Eastern Survey (New 
York), 1944 (Nov. 1), 201-205. 104. 


¢THE POPULATION OF THE PREFECTURES 
AND CITIES OF JAPAN IN Most RECENT 
Times (based upon the results of the 
1940 census). Kéjima Reikichi ; trans- 
lated by Edwin G. Beal, Jr, Far Eastern 
Quarterly (New York), 1944 (Aug.), 
313-61. 105. 

tJAPAN As A PotiticaL OrcaNnism. T. A. 
Bisson. PA, 1944 (Dec.), 392-420. 106. 


+Democracy IN Post-War JAPAN. John 
F. Embree. American Journal of 
Sociology (Chicago), 1944 (Nov.), 205-7. 
107. 

+THE SacreD Cow oF JAPAN. Owen 
Lattimore. Atlantic Monthly (Boston), 
1945 (Jan.), 45-51. 08. 


Korea 


Mopern Korea. Andrew J. Grajdanzev. 
x+330 pp. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $4. 1944. I09. 

A review is in preparation. 


Korea Looxs AHEAD. Andrew J. Graj- 
danzev. 64 pp. Illus. New York: 
American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 25 cents. 1944. IIO. 

A timely survey of past and future 
problems and relationships, background 
conditions, and an appraisal of the effect 
of the missionary movement. 


China 

Tue O_tp BurMA Roap. A Journey on 
Foot and Muleback. Neville Bradley. 
Foreword by Lady Erskine Crum. 
viiit+138 pp. Illus. London: Heine- 
mann. gs. 6d. 1945. JI0a. 

A medical missionary’s 1930 diary of a 
journey in country subsequently opened up 
by the modern ‘ Burma Road’. 

Cuina’s War-TIME POLITICS, 1937-1944. 
Lawrence K. Rosinger. x+133 pp. 
Princeton : Princeton University Press. 
$2. 1944. III. 

Narrative of the major events in national 
political and war-time administration. 

I Have SEEN Gop Work IN CHINA. 
Sherwood Eddy. x+137 pp. New 
York: Association Press. $1.50. 1944. 
rm2. 

Personal impressions from three decades of 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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+CuHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION IN CHINA, 
Paul C. T. Kwei. IRM, 1945 (Apr.), 
173-8. II3. 


TCHINESE CIVILIZATION AND CHRISTIAN 
RECONSTRUCTION. F. E. Baguley. IRM, 
1945 (Apr.), 179-83. 114. 

+Cu1na’s INDUSTRIAL TRAINING PROGRAM, 
Paul E. Eaton. Far Eastern Survey 
(New York), 1944 (Nov. 1), 205-8. 175. 
+CuHrINa’s FINANCIAL ProBLems. H. H. 
Kung. FA, 1945 (Jan.), 222-32. 176. 


+Cuina’s CAPACITY TO BorROW FOREIGN 
CapiTaL. W. Y. Lin. PA, 1944 (Dec.), 
444-59. II7. 

¢CuHiIna as A Post-War Market. Law- 
rence K. Rosinger. FPR (New York), 
1945 (Jan. 1), whole number. 1178. 


THE CHANGING MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN 
CHINA. Mereb E. Mossman. Sociology 
and Social Research (Los Angeles), 1944 
(Nov.—Dec.), 102-112. II9. 


BALANCE OF PowER IN CHINA. David N. 
Rowe. Far Eastern Survey (New York), 
1944 (Nov. 29), 229-32. 20. 

+CuHINa’s PARLIAMENT IN Emsryo. C. Y. 
Meng. Asia and the Americas (New 
York), 1945 (Jan.), 5-8. Jaz. 

+FAMILISM THE FOUNDATION OF CHINESE 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. Cheng Ch’eng 
k’un. Social Forces (Chapel Hill, N.C.) 
1944 (Oct.), 50-9. 122. 


+TRADITION IN CHINESE Po.itics. David 
Rowe. Far Eastern Survey (New 

York), 1944 (Nov. 15), 213-16. 123. 

{STUDENT LiFE IN War-TIME CHINA. 
Frank Tao. Asia and the Americas 
(New York), 1944 (Nov.), 493-6. -124. 

+TELL THE PEOPLE: Talks with James 
Yen about the Mass Education Move- 
ment. Pearl S. Buck. Asia and the 
Americas (New York), 1945 (Jan.), 
special section (section 2). 125. 

{SHANGHAI AND Honc-konc: A British 
view. H.G.W. Woodhead. FA, 1945 
(Jan.), 295-307. 126, 

India, Burma and Ceylon 

THE Furure or Inpia. Penderel Moon. 
64 pp. Illus. London: Pilot Press. 
58. 1945. 127. 

A review is in preparation. 
We Who Are Inpia. J. S. Hoyland. 


94 pp. London and Redhill: Lutter- 
worth Press. 3s. 6d. 1944. 128, 





extensive travel and lecture work in China. 





See review, p. 193. 
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VERDICT ON INDIA. 
London: Cape. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

See review, p. 193. 


tInpia To-pay. John McKenzie. 
1945 (Apr.), 193-8. 29a. 

+As THE BritisH Look aT INpia. Sir 
Frederick Puckle. Asia and the Americas 
(New York), 1945 (Jan.), 16-20. 129b. 


tInpia’s Economic POSITION IN 1944. 
Andrew J. Grajdanzev. PA, 1944 
(Dec.), 460-77. 130. 


¢+THE GANDHI-JINNAH CONVERSATIONS. 
Sir Frederick Puckle. FA, 1945 (Jan.), 
318-23. 31. 

+THEBAW: Last King of Burma. John 
LeRoy Christian. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(New York), 1944 (Aug.), 309-12. 132. 

THE CasE FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 
IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BURMA. 
H. N. C. Stevenson. Man (London), 
1945 (Jan.—Feb.), 2-5. 133. 

See also 193 (Bishop Azariah). 


Beverley Nichols. 
12s. 6d. New York: 
$2.50. 1944. 129. 


IRM, 


Central Asia 


+THE FouRTEEN PEOPLES OF CHINESE 
TuRKISTAN. Aitchen K. Wu. Journal 
of the West China Border Research 
Society (Chengtu), 1944 (Vol. 15), 
83-93. 134. 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


THE PEOPLE OF ALor. Cora Du Bois. 
xvit+ 654 pp. Minneapolis : University 
of Minnesota Press. $7.50. 1944. I35. 


A detailed social-psychological study of 
an East Indian island. 


THE EcoNoMic DEVELOPMENT OF FRENCH 
INDO - CHINA. Charles Robequain. 
x+400 pp. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $4. 1944. 136. 

Sponsored by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations ; contains a supplement by Andrus 
and Greene on ‘ Recent Developments in 
Indo-China: 1939-1943’. 


+POPULATION SHIFTs IN SoutTH-East AsIA. 


Bruno Lasker. Far Eastern Survey 
(New York), 1944 (Nov. 1), 201-5. 137. 


+THE SITUATION AND PROSPECTS IN 
Maraya. Raymond L. Archer. IRM, 
1945 (Apr.), 155-64. 138. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+GOVERNMENT AND ISLAM IN THE NETHER- 
LANDs East INpigs, W. J. A. Kernkamp. 
Translated by N. A. C. Slotemaker de 
Bruine. MW, 1945 (Jan.), 6-26. 1239. 


+AUTONOMY FOR INDONESIA. A. Arthur 
Schiller. PA, 1944 (Dec.), 478-88. 
140. 


See also 201 (Islam in Malaya). 


The Near East and North Africa 


AMERICAN PoLicy TOWARD PALESTINE. 
Carl J. Friedrich. 106 pp. Washing- 
ton: D.C.: Public Affairs Press. $1. 
1944. I4I. 

A review largely of government docu- 
ments. 

+TuRKEY BETWEEN Two Wor.tp Wars. 
John Kingsley Birge. FPR (New 
York), 1944 (Nov. 1), whole number. 
142. 


+THE ‘TEBASSE COMMUNITY CENTRE, 
ErHiopiaA: An experiment in Mass 
Education. D.M. and I. M. McLaren. 
Oversea Education (London), 1945 (Jan.), 
49-56. 143. 

+CONFLICT OVER PALESTINE. Information 
Service of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America (New 


York), 1944 (Oct. 7). 144. 
+PALESTINE: ‘THE DREAM AND THE 
REALITy ; a survey of Jewish nation- 


alism. Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron. 
Atlantic Monthly (Boston), 1944 (Nov.), 
85-90. 145. 

+PALESTINE AND THE JEWISH FUTURE. 
Israel Cohen. Quarterly Review (Lon- 
don), 1944 (July), 269-84. 146. 


Africa (General ) 


EMPIRE IN AFrica. Alexander Campbell. 
159 pp. London:* Gollancz. 6s. 
1944. 147. 

A survey, area by area, of conditions, 


problems and policies, in British and non- 
British Africa. 


Labor ProBLEMS OF AFRICA. John A. 
Noon. 144 pp. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. $1.50. 


1944. 148. 
No. 6 of the University’s series of African 

handbooks. 

+ZuR FRAGE DER PoLYGAMiIE. H. Biichner. 
EMM, 1944 (Juli), 119-27. 149. 

THE AFRICAN AFTER THE War. A. G. 
Dickson. Race Relations (Johannesburg) 
1944 (3-4), 56-60. 150. 
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tIMPERIALISM AND SPIRITUAL FREEDOM : 
an African View. Ako Adjei. American 
Fournal of Sociology (Chicago), 1944 
(Nov.), 189-98. I5r7. 

+A Necro Looks at Arrica. Eslanda 
Goode Robeson. Asia and the Americas 
(New York), 1944 (Nov.), 501-3. 152. 


+Mass EpucaTION AND RuRAL AFRICA. 
N. Langford-Smith. IRM, 1945 (Apr.), 
121-35. I53. 

tA CONTRIBUTION TO THE PRACTICE OF 
Mass EpucaTIoN OF COLONIAL PEOPLES. 
T. Price. Oversea Education (London), 
1945 (Jan.), 56-60. 154. 

tETupes pE Droit Fonciser. E. Possoz. 
African Studies (Johannesburg), 1944 
(Dec.), 172-7. 155. 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


NOTES ON THE BassA-KoMo TRIBE IN THE 
IcaLa Division. Miles Clifford. Man 
cae 1944 (Sept.—Oct.), 107-16. 

sah CHRISTIAN MIssION IN LIBERIA. 
T. S. Donohugh. IRM, 1945 (Apr.), 


136-43. 157. 
+AUTOUR DES DIALECTES REGIONAUX. J. 
Esser. Aequatoria (Coquilhatville), 


1944 (2), 56-62. 158. 


Top Hats anpD Tom-Toms. Elizabeth 
Dearmin Furbay. 307 pp. Chicago: 
Ziff-Davis. $3. 1944. 159. 


Rather grim picture of what lies under- 

neath Liberia’s zest for living. 

tWest AFRICAN PossIBILITIES. Julian 
Huxley. Yale Review (New Haven), 
1945 (Winter), 255-69. 160. 

+Les FAacTEURS DE LA DE£NATALITE AU 
Conco BELGE. G. .  Schwers. 
Aequatoria (Coquilhatville), 1944 (3), 
89-100. 61. 


See also ror (Missions in Congo); 194 
(Evangelism in Gold Coast); 196 
(Church in Togoland). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY: A _ study of 
economic policy under mandate. Char- 
lotte Leubuscher. 217 pp. Map. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
18s. 1944. 162. 


See review, p. 220. 
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South Africa 


(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


—_ Our PRISONS. . E. T. Krause. 
9 Pp Fac ll South African 
Institute of Race Relations. 3d. 1944. 


163. 
Penal Reform Series, No. 1. 


+Some Economic AsPECTs OF CHANGING 
Native Poticy. R. H. Smith. Race 
Relations (Johannesburg), 1944 (3-4), 
gI-5. 164. 

+VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS IN AN URBAN 
TownsuHip. Hilda Kuper and Selma 
Kaplan. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1944 (Dec.), 178-86. 165. 


+tSome ReEcENT LITERARY PUBLICATIONS 
IN LANGUAGES OF THE SOTHO GROUP. 
G.L. Letele. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1944 (Dec.), 161-71. 65a. 


+ VANISHING LANDS AND MIGRANT LABOUR. 
Maurice Webb. Race Relations (Jo- 
hannesburg), 1944 (3 and 4), 45-50. 
166. 


America and the West Indies 


APAURAK IN ALASKA ; translated and com- 
piled from the records of the Reverend 


. L. Brevig. J. Walter Johnshoy. 
325 pp. Philadelphia: Dorrance. $3. 
1944. 66a. 


Missionary and social pioneering among 
the Eskimos, 1894-1917. 
THE PROBLEM 
ORGANIZATION. 
vili+ 117 


OF INTER-AMERICAN 
M. Margaret Ball. 
Stanford University, 

California : Stanford University Press. 
$2. 1944. 167. 

An objective review of the structure and 
functions of existing agencies, directed at 
the problem of the future development of 
the system. 


THe NavaHo Door. Alexander H. 
Leighton and Dorothea C. Leighton. 
Xviiit149 pp. Cambridge, Mass: 
_ University Press. $4. 1944. 
I 

Introduction to present-day Navaho life, 
and especially to Navaho healing institutions. 


LaTIN AMERICA AND THE INDUSTRIAL AGE. 
J. Fred Rippy. x+277 pp. New 
York: Putnam. $3. 1944. 169. 

Salient aspects of the joint mastery by 
Latins and Anglo-Saxons of the Latin 
American physical environment, with em- 
phasis placed on collaboration. 
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ARGENTINE Diary. Ray Josephs. xlvi+ 
358 pp. New York: Random House. 
$3. 1944. 170. 

The inside story of the coming of fascism. 

Costa Rican Lire. John and Mavis 
Biesanz. x+272 New York: 
Columbia University Press. $3. 1944. 
171. 

Latin American life in its middle range. 


+THE PRESENT STATUS OF RACE RELATIONS 
IN THE SoutH. Charles S. Johnson. 
Social Forces (Chapel Hill, N.C.), 1944 
(Oct.), 27-32. 172. 

tOaxaca, City oF OLD Mexico. Norman 
S. Hayner. Sociology and Social 
Research (Los Angeles), 1944 (Nov.— 
Dec.), 87-98. 173. 

TARGENTINA, THE RECALCITRANT AMERI- 
CAN STATE. Frank Tannenbaum. FA, 
1945 (Jan.), 271-83. 174. 

+Race RELATIONS IN PuERTO RICO AND 
THE VirGcin IsLanps. Eric -Williams. 
FA, 1945 (Jan.), 308-17. 175. 

+ANGLO-AMERICAN CARIBBEAN COMMIS- 
SION—PATTERN FOR COLONIAL Co- 
OPERATION. Olive Holmes. FPR (New 
ws 1944 (Dec. 15), whole number. 
176. 


See also 102 (Jesuits in Mexico). 


The Pacific 


AUSTRALIA AND THE Paciric. Members of 
Australian Institute of International 
Affairs. 203 pp. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. $2.50. 1944. 177. 

See review, p. 222. 


+INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 

Paciric. Leon H. Weaver. Far 
Eastern Survey (New York), 1944 
(Dec. 13), 238-41.. 178. 


t+AusTRALIA’s INTERESTS IN THE PACIFIC. 

- Macmahon Ball. Far Eastern 

Survey (New York), 1944 (Nov. 15), 
216-20. 179. 


+TuHe Lire CycLe OF AN IMMIGRANT 
INSTITUTION IN Hawai: The Family. 
Jitsuichi Masuoka. Social Forces 
(Chapel Hill, N.C.), 1944 (Oct.), 60-4. 
780, 
+WuHaTt Fo.itows LIBERATION? Claude 
Buss. Fortune (New York), 1944 
(Dec.), 127-9, 262-72. (Independence 
for the Philippines.) Sr. 


The Jews 
See 144-6 (Palestine Problem). 
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Fields General 


Tue Far East. Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. London: Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs. 42 pp. 
6d. 1944. 82. 


See review, p. 222. 


SociaL PoLicy IN DEPENDENT TERRI- 
TORIES. 185 pp. Montreal: Inter- 
national Labour Office. $1. 4s. 1944. 
183. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE PassING OF THE EUROPEAN AGE: 
A Study of the transfer of Western 
Civilization and its renewal in other 
continents. Eric Fischer. Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press. 
$2.50. 1943. I84. 

See review, p. 208. 

New DIPLOMACY IN THE Far East. H. 
Van Straelen, S.V.D. 40 pp. London: 

Luzac. 4s. 6d. 1944. 185. 

See review, p. 229. 


Tue Reat Soviet Russia. David J. 
Dallin. x+260 pp. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. $3.50. 
1944. 186. 

Analytical presentation of essential facts 
concerning the character of the Soviet 
régime, its guiding ideas, its religious policy, 
and its social aims and structure. 

tCOLONIAL ResearcH. C. Y. Carstairs. 
African Affairs (London), 1944 (Jan.), 
19-26. 187. 

+New Roap to Asia. Owen Lattimore. 
National Geographic Magazine (Wash., 
D.C.), 1944 (Dec.), 641-76. (Alaska- 
Siberia route). 787a. 

See also 2r0 (Peace in E. Asia); 2117 
(Germany and Japan). 


V. Works of Reference 


A CureisTIAN YEAR Book. Edited by 
Hugh Martin and E. A. Payne. 340 pp. 
London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 3s. 6d. 1945. 188. 


The 1945 edition of an invaluable hand- 
book to the constitution, expansion and 
current activities of the Churches. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


789. 





1944. 





Tue LARGER EVANGELISM. John R. Mott. 
103 pp. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. $1. 

_ See review, p. 202. 
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59-64. 90. 
See also 149 (Christian Attitude to Poly- 
gamy). 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries. 


¢THE MuissIonary 
Dorothy J. Stewart. 
150-4. I9I. 

How to Stupy AND WRITE CHINESE 
CuHaracTers. W. Simon. 405 pp. 
London : Lund Humphreys. 21s. 
1944. 192. 

See review, p. 228. 
See also 185 (Training for Oriental Service). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 


China 


See rz3 (Higher Education) ; 125 (Mass 
Education). 
Africa 


See 153, 154 (Mass Education). 


General Discussion of Methods 
TRANSLATING HYMNS’ FOR OTHER 
Toncuges. Carl F. Price. Religion 
in Life (New York), 1944-45 (Winter), 
40-51. 92a. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


+VEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAH : August 
17th, 1874-January 1st, 1945. Henry 
Whitehead. IRM, 1945 (Apr.), 184-6. 
193. 

+A Missionary Tour oF ADANGME LAND. 
S. S. Odonkor. IRM, 1945 (Apr.), 
144-9. I94. 

TL’épIFICATION DE L’&GLISE AFRICAINE. 
Ch. Périer. Revue Missionnaire (Laus- 
anne), 1944 (juillet), 49-59 (@ suivre). 
195. 

+R&FLEXIONS sUR L’AUTONOMIE D’UNE 
JeuNE Ec ise AFRICAINE: L’Eglise 
Evangélique Ewé du Togo Frangais. 
Jean Nouvelon. ournal des Missions 
Evangéliques (Paris), 1944 (jan.—fév.), 
3-10 ; (mars.—avr.), 35-43. 196. 


Motive To-pay. 
IRM, 1945 (Apr.), 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 
Cominc TocrTHeR: The Churches Co- 
operate. A. M. Chirgwin. With an 
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introductory chapter by J. H. Oldham. 

84 pp. London: Edinburgh House 

Press. 1s. 6d. 1944. 197. 
See review, p. 207. 

THE QUESTION OF ANGLICAN 
Letters to a Layman. 
Dix. 93 pp. London: 

1944. 198. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THE Cominc Great CuurcH. Theodore 
O. Wedel. Religion in Life (New York), 
1944-45 (Winter), 3-13. 199. 

See also 188 (Christian Year Book). 


ORDERS. 
Dom Gregory 
Dacre Press. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


¢+THe Future or Istamic Stupigs. Sir 
M. Azizul Huque. Indian Arts and 
Letters (London), Vol. XVII, No. 1, 
8-19. 200. 


+THeE CoNcEPT OF PLAGERISM IN ARABIC 
Tueory. Gustave.E. Von Grunebaum. 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies (Chicago) 
1944 (Oct.). 200a. 

tIstam tn Mataya. R. A. Blasdell. 
IRM, 1945 (Apr.), 165-72. 201. 


Xil. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Tue CuHurcH Looks Forwarp. William 
Temple. 194 pp. London and New 
York: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. $2. 1944. 
202, 


See review, p. 206. 


THe Cominc STRUGGLE FOR PEACE. 
André Visson. x+301 pp. New York: 
Viking Press. $3. 1944. 203. 


A review is in preparation. 


FREEDOM AND CIVILIZATION. - Bronislaw 
Malinowski. xiv+338 pp. New York: 
Roy Publishers. $3.50. 1944. 204. 

The author’s final expression of his basic _ 
beliefs and conclusions regarding war, 
totalitarianism and the future of humanity. 
Edited by his wife. 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN ORTHODOX, 
MOosLeM AND ROMAN CATHOLIC EurRoPE, 
Alexander McLeish. 64pp. Maps. Lon- 
don and New York : orld Dominion 
Press. 18. 50 cents. 1945. 205, 

War-time Survey Series, No. 8. 
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oopuarraees. RELIEF IN ACTION, 

943- Hertha Kraus. 
Philadelphia : 

1944. 206. 

Selected records, with notes; compila- 
tion sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee, Brethren Service Com- 
mittee and Mennonite Central Committee. 

SAFEGUARDS AGAINST OPPRESSIVE LABOR 
CONDITIONS IN BACKWARD COUNTRIES. 
Alfred Braunthal. 54 pp. Mimeo- 
graphed. New York: American Labor 
Conference on International Affairs. 
75 cents. 1944. 207. 

Contains an appendix on Labor Conditions 
in the Far East, by Harry Paxton Howard. 
New PERSPECTIVES ON Peace. Edited by 
George B. de Huszar. viiit+261 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

$2.50. 1944. 208. 

A systematic approach, in a series of 
lectures, with each major aspect of peace 
considered by an authority in the field. 

tPACIFICATION FOR PEace. Walter Lipp- 
mann. Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 
Mass.), 1944 (Dec.), 46-52. 209. 

A DuraBie PEACE IN EASTERN ASIA. 
Willis Lamott. 79 pp. New York: 
Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace. 20 cents. 1944. 2I0. 

Post-war problems and the new order; 
for the use of study groups in the churches. 

THE CONTROL OF GERMANY AND JAPAN. 
Harold G. Moulton and Louis Marlio. 
xii+116 pp. Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution. $2. 1944. 2I1. 

Analyzes the technical and economic 
aspects of the problem. 

Curist AFTER CuHaos. Bishop Arthur J. 
Moore. 127 pp. New York: The 
Methodist Church. 25cents. 1944. 212. 

The post-war policy of the (American) 
Methodist Church in foreign lands. 


ABBREVIATION OF 
CR =Chinese Recorder 


1941- 
viii+ 248 pp. 
Research Center. $1.25. 


EMM =Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
EMZ =Evangelische ; -~ eaaaeaaaaanesl 
EWR =East and West R 

FA = Foreign Affairs 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM =International Review of Missions 


JCQ =Japan Christian Quarterly 

MR = Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

MW = Moslem World 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Group RELATIONS AND GRouP ANTAGON- 
IsMs. Edited by R. M. Maclver. x+ 


237 pp. New York: Harper. $2. 
1944. 213. 

See review, p. 209. 
TINTERNATIONAL HEALTH. Wilbur A. 


Sawyer (Director of the International 
Health Division, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion). Bulletin of the New York Academy 
of Medicine (New York), 1944 (July), 
394-410. 214. 

+MISSIONS AND THE 
Robert Ezra Park. 
Sociology (Chicago), 
83. 275. 

tMIssIons AND CULTURAL DIFFUSION. 
G. Gordon Brown. American Journal of 
Sociology (Chicago), 1944 (Nov.), 214- 
19. 276. 

+CHRISTIAN MIssIONS AND SociaL Co- 
HESION. Hugh — Stuntz. American 
Fournal of Sociology (Chicago), 1944 
(Nov.), 184-8. 227. 

See also 114 (Chinese Civilization) ; 149 
(Polygamy in Africa); 163 (Prison 
Reform in S. Africa); 172, 175 (Race 
Relations) ; 187 (Colonial Research). 


MoperRN Wonr_Lp. 
American Fournal of 
1944 (Nov.), 177- 


XIV. New Magazines 


Acta Tropica. Review of Tropical 
eg ag and Tropical Medicine. Edited 
he Geigy, A. Gigon, F. Speiser, R. 

schudi, professors at Basel University, 
irregularly, i in English, French, German. 
Basel: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft 
AG. S.Fr. soa your. Single numbers : 
S.Fr.g. 278 

N&vuE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MISSIONSWISCHEN- 
SCHAFT. NOUVELLE REVUE DE SCIENCE 
MISSIONNAIRE. Edited by Dr John 
Beckmann, in German or French, at 
Schéneck/Beckenried (Nidw.), Switzer- 





land. 1st issue: Jan. 15,1945. 279. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 








NCCR ee Christian Council Review 
ndia) 

NMT = Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT =Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM =Tijdschrift voor Zending hap, 
Mededeelingen 

wD = World Dominion 

ZMR =Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und 
Religionswissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books pag ste in foreign countries, 


for those ergs in North America, to the 


application may be made, 


Publications Department International Missionary 
= ae. , New York City, and for those published 
Edinburgh ouse 4 ey 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 


in Great Britain, to the 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MIssIONARY COUNCIL 














The International Missionary Council.—The Rev. J. W. Decker, D.D., 
reached India early in the New Year and met with the National Christian 
Council executive on February 13th-14th. He hopes to visit China in time 
for an enlarged meeting of the National Christian Council in April. 

The Rev. Norman Goopa tt returned to London in February from a 
visit of some five weeks to Sweden, where he had valuable consultation with 
the Swedish Missionary Council and its constituent mission boards. 

Miss MarGaretT Wronc returned to London from West Africa in March. 

In Dr Decker’s absence, Dr L. C. HyLBert, formerly a missionary in 
China, is assisting in the New York office. 

A meeting of officers and North America members of the Ad Interim 

Yommittee of the Council was held in New York on December 14th. Among 

matters discussed, the Rev. L. 8. ALBRIGHT presented a report on ‘ Orphaned 
Missions ’ which revealed that since this emergency aid had been initiated, 
a total of approximately $3,500,000 from all sources had been provided, 
together with special supplies of various kinds. Estimated needs for the 
continuation of this service through 1945 totalled $350,000. A report of the 
Department of Social and Economic Research and Counsel, presented by 
Mr MERLE Davis, included the announcement that the handbook, Stabilizing 
the Younger Churches in their Environment, was nearing publication. 


Obituary.— Widespread sympathy has been felt for the Presbyterian 
Church of England in the loss that it has sustained in the death, by enemy 
action, of a number of its leading officials. The Rev. W. T. Exmsir, the 
General Secretary, and the Rev. T. W. Dovetas James, Foreign Mission 
Secretary, were both closely related to the British arm of international 
Christian co-operation and their passing is keenly felt in wide circles of 
inter-church activity and consultation. 

We also record with deep regret the death of the Rev. A. A. WELLINGTON, 
Principal of Healdtown Institute, South Africa, and a former President of the 
Christian Council of South Africa. 


Great Britain.—An all-day conference, organized by the India committee 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, was held at Livingstone 
Hall, London, on January 5th, under the chairmanship of Bishop F. J. 
Western. The programme, which was related to the findings of the recent 
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meeting of the National Christian Council of India, provided discussion on the 
integration of Church and Mission, the responsibility of the Indian Church 
in relation to the appointment and work of missionaries, and Church and 
State in post-war India. 

This gathering of friends of India met under a sense of heavy loss in the 
death of the Bishop of Dornakal, Chairman of the N.C.C. of India since 1928, 
the announcement of which had appeared in the morning’s papers. A service 
of thanksgiving in his memory was held on February 7th, at St Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, with the participation of the Archbishop of York 
(Vice-Chairman of the LM. C., who gave an address), the Bishop of St Albans 
and the Bishop of Tinnevelly. 

A conference organized by the Christian Institute of Jewish Studies was 
held at Livingstone House, London, on January 24th, on ‘ The Jew and Judaism 
To-day ’, ‘The Church and Antisemitism ’, ‘ The Church and the Jew ’. 

The past quarter has been rich in contact with visitors from oversea. 
An all-day conference with Mr Jackson Davis, of the Rockefeller Trust, and 
Mr T. Munro Campbell, of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, following their visit 
to mission fields in West Africa, is arranged for March 8th ; and consultations 
are taking place with Dr Emory Ross, secretary of the Africa Committee of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, the Rev. H. W. Coxill, 
secretary of the Congo Protestant Council, and the Rev. J. T. Tucker, 
secretary of the Evangelical Alliance of Angola. 

Welcome renewal of contact with the continent of Europe has been made 
through the visit of Pastor E. Schloesing, Director of the Paris Mission. 

The Rev. H. A. Emmott, secretary of the Merseyside Churches’ China 
Committee (97 Bedford Street South, Liverpool, 17), appeals for literature in 
Chinese for Chinese seamen in the hospitals and the Chinese convalescent 
home. He would also be grateful for indoor recreational equipment. 


India.—The vote of the Madras Diocesan Council brings the number 
of dioceses supporting the South India Reunion Scheme to ten, the number 
required before the General Council of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
can take further action. At a special meeting of the Council held at Nagpur, 
January 22-4, the scheme was formally adopted, by 75 votes to 21. 

In November, in Nagpur, the Bible Society of India and Ceylon was 
constituted, to work in association with the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The inaugural statement of the new society urges upon the churches co- 
operation in Bible distribution as part of their evangelistic task. This new 
development provides yet another field in which the absence of the late 
Bishop of Dornakal’s wisdom and leadership will be keenly felt, for he was 
its first president. 


China.—Sunday, March 4th, was observed as a day of prayer for China 
in the present crisis, and the National Christian Council asked other con- 
stituent Councils of the I.M.C. to take part in it. 

The latest Overseas Newsletter received from the National Christian 
Council, dated December 1944, reveals some anxiety as to the possible effect 
of military developments on the Church’s work. There is, however, an 
evident desire that able-bodied foreign missionaries should not leave China, 
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though temporary removal to other areas inside China may in some instances 
be necessary. Students, it is reported, are now being encouraged to join 
up as volunteers. In the first two groups to go (from the Christian universities 
in Chengtu and from the Union Middle School), a very high proportion were 
Christians. Steps are being taken by a special committee of the N.C.C. and 
by the Y.M.C.A., with its wide knowledge of such work, to secure experienced 
men to look after the volunteers’ spiritual welfare. 


Jamaiea.—The report of the activities of the Christian Council reveals 
much concern with social questions. It is represented on Jamaica Welfare 
Ltd., and on the government committee on social security. The Council has 
actively shared in the demand voiced for the establishment of juvenile courts, 
and legislation to that end is promised for 1945. The Council has also con- 
tinued to urge film censorship and welcomes the introduction of the ‘A’ 
and ‘ U’ classification of films for a trial period. 


North America.—The Foreign Missions Conference held its 5ist annual 
meeting in the Hotel Royal York, Toronto, January 5-8, on the theme 
‘ Evangelism in the post-war period : the Churches of Christ working together 
for the Kingdom of God ’. 

Dr B. C. Oliver, who recently retired from the secretaryship of the 
Christian Medical Association of India, is spending some time in New 
York assisting with the public campaign to raise $1,000,000 for the develop- 
ment. at Vellore, South India, of a great medical centre with higher training 
facilities for both men and women. The Rev. J. C. McGilvray, secretary of 
the Vellore Council, is now in North America helping to promote the campaign 
and is to visit Britain in the interests of the same movement. 

A four-day conference on the production and distribution of Christian 
literature is to be held at Bethlehem, Pa, under the auspices of the Committee 
on World Literacy and Christian Literature of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, from March 20-23. 

Dr Dwight M. Donaldson is spending some time in the United States in 
the interests of a plan to expand the Henry Martyn School of Islamics. 

The Church Committee for Relief in Asia sent the National Christian 
Council of India between May and December, 1944, $44,000 and $3000 
worth of anti-malaria drugs. Early in the year the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference sent $19,494 and Canadian churches approximately $17,800. Other 
sums were sent by mission boards directly to their missionaries in India 
and by denominational relief committees to the American Friends Service 
Committee. The Church Committee for Relief in Asia has voted to continue 
its aid to India throughout 1945. Considerable interest is being shown by the 
boards in making more effective use of visual-audio aids, slides, motion 

ictures, etc. An Ad Hoc Committee under the India Committee of the 

.M.C. is consulting with the N.C.C. concerning the possibility of developing 
@ programme in India with the aid of materials now procurable in the United 
States, and also of interpreting India to America through visual aids. 

Twenty-four students representing nine missionary societies have enrolled 
for the course in the Rudiments of Medicine for Non-Medical Migsionaries, 
announced in these notes in January. Much aid has been derived, in planning 
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the programme, from the rich experience at Livingstone College, London, and 
from observation of the instruction given under Dr Eleanor Calverley at the 
Hartford School of Missions, and at other centres. Eight medical missionaries 
are on the teaching staff, as well as teachers in medical schools in New York 
City. 

The Committee on Missionary Personnel is planning a summer training 
course for missionaries which will include courses for various areas as well as 
specialized courses in rural and urban work, industrial, religious education, 
language, and other subjects according to the needs expressed. 

The China Post-war Planning Committee of the Committee on East 
Asia held ten conferences across the country between September 6th and 
October 14th. Bishop W. Y. Chen, General Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China, was able to attend nearly all of them and some were attended 
by other Chinese leaders. 

The Japan Post-war Planning Committee has taken action looking 
toward the establishment of a ‘Committee on Co-operation in Japan’. On 
June 30th a memorandum was mailed to the 38 Committee on East Asia 
boards with work in Japan requesting them to name representatives to this new 
committee, either as voting or as consultative members. Before this report 
goes to press they will have met to discuss further co-operative action in 
preparation for an approach to the Christian leaders in Japan as soon after 
the end of the war as possible. 

The Korea Committee on Post-war Planning has given attention to plans 
for Christian education in Korea in the post-war years and is emphasizing 
to boards the fact that Christian education should become a vital part of the 
total programme of planning for Korea. It has also urged boards to take 
advantage of the presence of any Koreans in North America who are suitable 
for post-war Christian leadership in Korea. A relief committee for Korea 
has been appointed at the request of the Church Committee for Relief in 
Asia. The problem of Christian literature has been studied, and a three-year 
programme has been presented to the F.M. Committee on world literacy 
and Christian literature. A committee has been appointed to study co- 
operative services which have existed in Korea and to outline Korea-wide 
services which in future should be rendered on a co-operative basis. 

The Philippine Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America is planning for relief and rehabilitation in terms of both funds and 
personnel. The committee is requesting the boards to appoint missionaries 
for service through the Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches as 
follows : a couple for the production of Christian literature, for journalism, 
for audio-visual education; a couple for rural work; a couple for work 
among high school, college and university students ; and a couple to survey 
the situation on the island of Mindanao and to work there among the thousands 
of Protestants from other parts of the Archipelago who during the last ten 
years have migrated to the south. The first of these couples is being sought 
by the Methodists, the second by the Baptists, the third by the Presbyterians 
and the fourth by the American Board. 
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